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From mountain views 
to year-round activities, 
its pure enjoyment and 
simple living. 

As if Quechee’s setting, alone, 
isrTt enough. How about automatic 
membership to the Quechee Club 
with two championship golf courses 
Then there s tennis, skiing, and all 
the other year-round activities that I 
Quechee offers you and your family. I 

Enjoying the value of life at Queche< 
couldn’t be easier. For morę informatic 
on homes and homesites starting ai 
$410,000 and $80,000 respectively, 
cali 1-888-592-2224 or visit 
www.quecheelakes.com. 
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Sweet 

Sp 

I know spring is coming when I see 
buckets on trees or freshly hung 
plastic sap tubing lacing a sugarbush. 
The tubing is less romantic than the 
thousands of galvanized tin buckets 
that once festooned the mapie woods, 
but — who knows — maybe someday we'll associate the romance 
of sugaring with graceful arcs of plastic tubes! 

Whatever the symbols, sugaring season makes me happy. Probably 
that's simply because it is spring at last, or close to it. By late March, 
early April, the days are noticeably longer, the smell of spring — es- 
sentially the smell of mud — is in the air and plumes of steam issue 
forth from sugarhouses scattered across the hills. 

There are very few places where springtime's goodness is morę 
strongly affirmed than in the steamy, sweet-smelling interior of an 
April sugarhouse. That's why in this issue we offer you a selection of 
sugarhouses to visit (page 26). The New England Mapie Museum in 
Pittsford is also an interesting place, and there are many events, like 
the Vermont Mapie Festival, April 28-30 in and around St. Albans, 
that offer lots of maple-flavored fun. 

I have dropped in on working sugarhouses sińce my college days at 
the University of Vermont. After a day of books and study, Pd navi- 
gate some muddy back road, spot the warm glow of a sugarhouse in 
operation, lcnock and wander in. 

Never once was I turned away. Nor have I ever been sińce. Sugar- 
malcers seem to be, almost universally, warm, friendly people. Maybe 
just associating with all that sweetness makes them sweet! 

Sugaring begins in winter and ends in spring. And if it is fun, it's 
fun the Vermont way, with a distinctly practical side and a lot of 
hard work involved. You've got to boil down roughly 40 gallons of 
sap to make a single galion of mapie syrup, and that means that if a 
sugarmaker hauls enough sap to make 100 gallons of syrup — a very 
modest crop — he or she has moved morę than 16 tons of fluid! You 
can begin to see the appeal of plastic tubing. 

Quite often today's sugarhouse is a very sophisticated little fac- 
tory, filled with high-tech eąuipment — sap pumps, reverse osmosis 
machines and the like. But somewhere at its core sugaring is still a 
primordial salute to spring. All the elements are there — fire, boil- 
ing sap and billowing steam — and an unbelievably tasty liąuor that 
captures all the sweetness of the new season just awakening. 



E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 
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L e t t e t s 


Greetings from Germany 
Having just received the Winter edition 
of Vermont Life I am happy to tell you 
that I also enjoyed the award-winning 
features over here in Old Europę. 

Since 19521 have visited relatives and 
friends in Lincoln, Vermont, close to 
50 times, and I have been receiving the 
Vermont Life subscription as a gift from 
them for many years. When the maga- 
zine arrives I study it carefully — getting 
homesick for Vermont in the process. 
Manfred Lust 
Darmstadt, Germany 

Proctor Population Problem 
The article about Proctor [Autumn 
2005] was of interest to me as I was 
born and raised there. However, there 
was inaccurate information about the 
population of the town. 

It was stated that in its heyday Proc¬ 
tor had a population twice what it is 
today. I knew this was untrue and veri- 
fied it with the Proctor librarian, who 
used Heritage Quest online database. 
She found the maximum number of 
residents totaled 2,596 in the 1935-1940 
period. Since the current population 
totals 1,877, double would have meant 
3,754, or a difference of 1,158! 

John M. Fay 
Lyme, Connecticut 

September Solące 

After reading "September Solące" 
[Autumn 2005], I had to commend you 
on a fantastic job. Wonderfully written, 
very poignant, and so true. 

Mark Nardi 

Needham, Massachusetts 

Vermont Travel Suggestion 
From border to border and in between, 
Vermont has much to offer in the way of 
unmarred beauty (no billboards to mar 
the scenery) and other things that are 
uniąue to the State. 

The best way to see what Vermont 
has to offer is to take the side roads that 
run parallel to the main highways. This 
allows for morę relaxed driving. Plans 
should be madę to allow time for explor- 
ing the back (dirt) roads to discover the 
hidden wonders that await. 

Ellcn Everitz 
South Burlington 

We couldrit agree morę! — Editor 


Send letters to: Vermont Life , Letters to 
the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: cditors@vtlifc.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 


We’ve been part 
of \ErmontLife 
since 1946! 


tti 


In the same year that Vrest Oilon founded 
The Vermont Country Storę, he began 
working with Waher Hard Sr., Arthur 
Wallace Peach, and Earle Newton on 
another venture: a new magazine that 
would capture tlie beauty and spirit of 
tlte State tliey loved. Tltey named it 
Vemont Life. Tlte Orton family and all 
of us at Tlte Vermont Country Storę 
are proud of our connections with 
Vemont Life , which for all these years 
luis promoted the values of the citizens 
of our State wltile depicting its 
incredible natural beauty. 

—Lyman Orton, Prop. 


1 ! 


— ;^ Iyman Orton. 


Discover products you thought 
had long disappeared. 

Penny candy, Vermont Comnion 
Crackers, Walnettos, Evening in Paris 
perfume, Tangee lipstick, Lanz nightgowns- 
tlieyre all here, along with many other 
useful, practical, and intriguing items. 

Like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę firn! 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Come visit our Stores to discover simpler times of 
the past and hundreds of hard-to-find items! 

Weston, VT, Route 100, (802) 824-3184 

9am-5pm Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays (Extended hours: July-Oct., 9am-6pm) 

Also irisit The Bryant Honse Restaurant seruing lunch daily at this location. 

Rockingham, VT, Route 103, (802) 463-2224 

9am-5pm Mon.-Sat., 10am-5pm Sundays (Extended hours: July-Oct., 9am-6pm) 


Cali for a FREE catalogue (802) 362-8440 

The Vermont Country Storę®, PO. Box 6999, Rutland VT 05702-6999 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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The Green 


M o u n t a i n 


POST BOY 


News and Notes from around the State 


200 Years and a Sterling Moment 


IV ThaCs your plea- 
\\/ sure - Should I re- 
▼ ▼ ąuest the removal 
of flints?" With that anachro- 
nistic greeting David Stack- 
pole opened the town meeting 
of a municipality that has 
been disbanded for morę than 
150 years. Stackpole played 
£> the role of Peter McOlister of 

D 

| the town of Sterling, and his 
5 words — greeted with laugh- 
| ter — took those assembled 
5 across time and space. It was 
i no longer October 2005, but 
£ March 1806; they sat not in 
| the Madonna/Sterling Base 
Lodge of Smugglers Notch re¬ 
sort, but in Moses Yilas's snug 
home in Sterling, firearms 
leaned against the wali. 

They had gathered for a 
moclc town meeting to cel- 


ebrate Sterling's bicentennial, 
and throughout the session 
past and present mingled. 
Asked to prove residency, Tom 
Carney, as Augustus Young, 
showed his property deed; 
challenged, he flashed his 
drivers' license. Some issues 
have changed (poundkeepers 
then caught stray cattle, not 
dogs); other issues (funding 
for schools and roads) have 
remained constant. 

Sterling, in the rugged 
mountains around Stowe, 
was formed in 1782, but the 
charter wasn't signed until 
1805. Perhaps the ruggedness 
of the town had something to 
do with the delay: It included 
Madonna, Morse and White 
Face mountains, Sterling 
Ridge and Smugglers Notch. 



Settlers found 
the terrain not 
only madę sup- 
porting a family 
a challenge but 
madę the expres- 
sion "you can't 
get there from 
here" no laughing 
matter. In 1828 
residents on the 
western side of 
the mountains joined Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1855 the legislature 
divided the rest of the town 
among Johnson, Morristown 
and Stowe, and Sterling van- 
ished from the map. 

But not from the memory 
of Lamoille County residents. 
Hence this celebration. At its 
close, the group agreed unan- 
imously to hołd another in 


Waterman Mili on Waterman 
Brook; once in Sterling, no w 
in Johnson. 


100 years. A booklet about 
Sterling is available at the 
Cambridge Town Office and u 
from the historical societies 
of Cambridge, Morristown 
and Stowe. 

— Katherine Quimby 
Johnson 



Ann McKinstry Micou 


D id you know that łan 
Fleming set one of his 
James Bond thrillers 
in Vermont? That fact and 
details from 483 other works 
of fiction set in the Green 
Mountains are neatly sum- 


A Passion for Reading Yields a Guide to Yermont Literaturę 


marized in a new book. 

Ann McKinstry Micou's A 
Guide to Fiction Set in yer¬ 
mont includes morę than 
300 pages of plot summaries 
of fiction written sińce 1835 
and based in Vermont. Micou, 
75, a former English literaturę 
teacher and editor, retired to 
South Newfane in 1999. To 
learn about Vermont, she 
began to read, and read, and 
read. She read well-known 
authors lilce Chris Bohjalian, 
John Gardner and Pearl Buck 
and she read the works of doz- 
ens of unknowns. Her passion 
took her from Southern Yer¬ 
mont libraries to rare books 
at the Uniyersity of Yermont. 


And she offered what she had 
learned to the Yermont Hu- 
manities Council, which has 
just published it. 

Of the 334 authors, only 153 
actually lived in Yermont — a 
fact that says something about 
our state's hołd on the popular 
imagination. Just about any 
kind of story you can imagine 
has been set in Vermont — 
and shows up in Micou's 
guide. There are mysteries, 
sentimental romances and 
Horatio Alger success stories. 
There are many yersions of 
stereotypical themes — stories 
about the loss of farming 
and "new" (contemporary) 
Yermont yersus "old" 


(traditional) Vermont. There 
are many tales of Vermont's 
heroic past — settlement 
struggles and the adventures 
of the Green Mountain Boys 
or their fictional counterparts. 
And there are many stories 
about outsiders who come to 
Vermont seeking a simpler 
life. They either find it and are 
happy or they don't, and learn 
the error of their ways. 

This amazing guide isn't 
light reading — hut it's a ref- 
erence book with a lot of Yer¬ 
mont soul. 

A Guide to Literaturę Set in 
Vermont is available at www. 
vermonthumanities.org. 

— Tom Slayton 
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Grace Potter and 
the Nocturnals 
Knock Them Out 


Tl 

X \ 


he musie world is 
buzzing about a 
Vermonter and her 
Vermont-based rock band. 
Grace Potter and the 
Nocturnals have opened for 
the Dave Matthews Band, 
Taj Mahal and Vermont's 
Trey Anastasio, and signed 
with Hollywood Records, a 
national label. 

Potter has been compared 
to Janis Joplin and Bonnie 
Raitt and described as 
Vermont's hottest musical 
export sińce Anastasio's 
Phish. High praise for a 22- 
year-old who says she never 
learned to read musie and 
was tossed out of the school 
band. In addition to her 
striking voice, she's known 
for her affection for Vermont 
and her independence. 

Potter comes from the 
Mad River Valley town of 
Waitsfield, where her father, 
Sparky, runs Wood & Wood, 
a signmaking company with 


F 


Grace Potter; recording at 
Charles Eller Studios iii 
Charlotte. 

clients that rangę from Ben & 
Jerry's to Busch Gardens, and 
her mother, Peggy, is known 
for the vibrantly colored 
hand-painted wooden bowls 
she makes. 

Grace Potter's second CD, 
"Nothing But the Water/ 
was recorded in Plainfield 
at Goddard College's 
Haybarn Theatre. Next 
in Vermont: Potter and 
the Nocturnals — Scott 
Tournet (of Middletown 
Springs), guitar ; Matthew 
Burr, percussion,- Bryan 
Dondero, bass — will be home 
for two days of concerts at 
the Barre Opera House on 
February 23 and 24. For Morę: 
www.gracepotter.com. 


Bringing the Browns Back to the Battenkill 




L ast summer we told you 
about a troubling decline 
in the world-class brown 
trout population of the Bat¬ 
tenkill, which flows through 
Bennington County and into 
New York. The decline was 
worrisome because the river 
is internationally known for 
its trout fishing; to lose that 
would be an environmental 
and economic disaster, not to 
mention a blow to a val- 
ued Vermont tradition. 

Fortunately, it appears 
the stream is still clean 
and elear and adult 
trout are healthy. But 
baby trout apparently 
have trouble growing to 
fuli size. 

Now the U.S. Forest 
Service, a local environ- 
mental group, the Battenkill 


Watershed Alliance, and 
Manchester^ Orvis Company 
(see page 36) have plans to 
help. Over the next few years, 
the watershed alliance will 
join forces with the Forest 
Service and the Vermont Fish 
and Wildlife Department to 
stabilize the river's banks and 
provide cover for the fish 
using tree stumps and other 
natural materials. The aim is 
to provide morę shelter and 
cover for young fish, officials 
said, helping the fish escape 
predators and grow to adult- 
hood. And that will help make 
fishing on the Battenkill the 
challenging, rewarding activ- 
ity it has always been. 

A combination of federal 
money and private donations, 
including matching funds from 
Orvis, will go into the project. 


Painting the Palettes of Vermont 

F irst it was pigs in Brandon. Then it was moose in Ben¬ 
nington. Then it was birdhouses, and rocking chairs, 
and dogs, and trains, and pretty 
soon it seemed as though just about * 
every community was dreaming up * 
an art project using some sort of icon 
that would spark local creativity. 

Now, Brandon's Warren Kimble and 
the Vermont Arts Council have come up 
with a statewide art project that will last 
all year. It's called "Palettes of Vermont" 
and will involve morę than 6,000 wooden 
palettes statewide. Everyone in Vermont will 
be invited to get involved by decorating a pal- 
ette or creating some sort of related art form. Kimble said 
it will result in "the largest art show in the world," when all 
of the palettes are displayed together later this year. 

Vermont Governor Jim Douglas said the project 
was part of Vermont's commitment to the cre- 
ative economy and predicted it would bring 
i communities together and help revitalize 
i towns and communities that need a boost. 

; o Palettes will be distributed to those who 
| request them. 

rftf Some finished palettes can be viewed 
Online at www.vermontartscouncil.org. 
Further information on the exhibit will be in 
our Summer issue. 
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Howard Frank Mosher Receives 
Vermont's Highest Arts Award 


N ovelist Howard Frank 
Mosher, who captures 
the tali tales and baclc- 
woods feel of the Northeast 
Kingdom in his novels, has 
been honored with the Gov- 
ernor's Award for Excellence 
in the Arts, the statek most 
prestigious arts award. 

Mosher, who has been de¬ 
scribed as "a combination of 
Ernest Hemingway, Henry 
David Thoreau and Jim Har- 
rison," was recognized for his 
eight novels and numerous 
shorter worlcs of fiction and 
non-fiction. He is a regular 
contributor to Vermont Life. 

"Howarda tremendous gift 
as a storyteller makes this 
Kingdom come alive in the 
pages of his books," said Linda 
Ramsdell, owner of Northern 
Lights Bookstore in Hardwick, 
when Mosher received the 
award at a State House cer- 
emony in Montpelier. 


She said Mosher's char- 
acters acąuire lives of their 
own and are so vivid local 
readers often feel they have 
seen them wallcing down 
the streets of Lyndonville or 
Newport. As he accepted the 
award, Mosher gave credit to 
his wife, Phyllis, for inspiring 
and supporting his worlc. He 
later signed copies of his lat- 
est novel, Waiting for Teddy 
Williams. He is at work on a 
new novel. 



Howard Frank Mosher 
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On the Web @ www.Yermont Life.com 




♦ Howdy Neighbors, Kids and Friends! It's smiling time 
again when the WDEV Radio Rangers play Vermont- 
grown country musie. Take a listen on our Web site and 
read the WDEV story starting on page 48. 


♦ Sugar-on-Snow: Whether you make 
the tour of Vermont sugarhouses (page 26) or not, 
we give you the simple but delightful recipe for 
sugar-on-snow, the taste of spring. 


♦ Beauty of the Hills: The Web site offers some 
morę photos of the Davidsons' land in Hubbardton 
(page 32). 



Fishing for Flies? We have a gallery of fishing flies that we dis- 
covered while putting together the article about the Orvis Com¬ 


pany (page 36). 

♦ The Lyon Family: Matthew Lyon (page 52) 
wasn't the only interesting Lyon. Read about 
morę lions among the Lyons. 


YERMONT 
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♦ 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life: Read "Exploring 
Underground Vermont," a 1950s look at Vermont caves. 

These and many other interesting items and links 
may be found at www.VermontLife.com. Look for the 
FOR MORĘ labels throughout this issue. 



Shoreham Native Sarah 
Jackson Named Student 
Citizen of the Year 

C ommunity College of Vermont 
student Sarah Jackson is the recip- 
ient of the fifth annual Vermont 
Student Citizen Award for her volun- 
teer efforts in raising awareness of the 
dangers of drunk driving. The award, 
presented by The Vermont Teddy Bear 
Co. in cooperation with Vermont Life, 
Vermont Campus Compact and the Ver- 
mont Higher Education Council, recog- 
nizes exceptional volunteer efforts by 
college students across the State. The 
honor brings $1,000 to the student, a 
corporate gift of $1,000 to the non-profit 
organization where the student serves 
, and a $ 1,000 gift to the institution the 
student attends. 

Jackson, a native of Shoreham and 
a victim of a life-altering accident 
caused by a drunk driver, is an active 
t member of Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving (MADD) and Students Against 
Drunk Driving (SADD) and is active 
, in other community work. In Decem- 
ber 2004, she was awarded the Youth 
Initiative Award by the National Com- 
mission Against Drunk Driving. 
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Vermont, the Smart State 

I n case you wondered, Vermont is the 
smartest State in the country. Weil, 
at least according to the Morgan 
Quitno Press of Lawrence, Kansas. 

"Vermont shines in many key areas of 
education," said Scott Morgan, Morgan 
Quitno president. "A high percentage 
of its students excel in reading, writ- 
ing and math. In addition, schools in 
Vermont have smaller class sizes and 
lower pupil-teacher ratios than in most 
other States." 

Morgan Quitno produces the State 
rankings annually when it publishes 
State reference books. In 2005 it also 
I rated Vermont highly — as the healthi- 
I est, the second safest and the third most 
I livable State. Information at www.mor 

I ganquitno.com. 

I 


In our winter issne, we carried a 
story on Strafford's old-fashioned 
community ski aren but neglected 
to mention the man on whose 
land the ski tow is. He's Roderick 
MacClay (above), and in tnie 
community spirit, he has donated 
the use of his land. MacClay also 
pastures Herefords on the hillside 
in summer to keep it openfor 
skiers and has mowed it with his 
tractor for years. 



Help! Can we have 
10 minutes of your time? 

Take our online suryey and tell us 
what you like and don't like about 
Vermont Life. You'11 be helping us to 
make your magazine even better! 

Go to www.Vermontlife.com/survey. 

And thanks! 




fine diamonds and jewelry 

Burlington, Springfield & Stratton, VT 
▼ Hanover, NH 


866-656-0006 800-841-8820 VonBargens.com 


Fashion-forward, 

couture jewelry for the 

discerning woman. 
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MOUHTAIH TOP 


CkUtentleh., \JetiKvnt 

A short drive from Killington & Rutland 


Equestrian Center Private Beach 

Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center 
Endless Outdoor Adventures s f. 
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7rue Vermonter Quiz: 
The Results Are In 

here are a lot of people who know a lot about N/ermont. 
That's one of the conclusions we at Vermont Life came to 
after reviewing the answers submitted for our True 
Vermonter Quiz (Winter 2005 - 2006 ). 

Vermont. We wanted to exclude struc- 
tures such as radio towers, which are 
much higher. One contestant added, 
with a notę of piąue, that "a court deci- 
sion" would be reąuired to define the 
Bennington Monument as a building. 
(Weil, it does have an elevator.) 

Even a seemingly straightforward 
ąuestion like number 5 caused de¬ 
batę. Is Chittenden the largest town 
in Vermont in geographical area or is 
it Stowe? Most references say that it's 
Chittenden, and that's the answer we 
considered correct. 

Question 31 also caused consterna- 
tion. It is widely believed that North 
and South Hero — the largest islands 
in Grand Isle County — were named 
after Ethan and Ira Allen. But readers 
pointed out that when the islands were 
named the legislature appended a long 
list of heroes, so we accepted a variety 
of answers to this one (see page 10). 

Another ąuestion that proved to be 
tricky — though we didn't intend it to 
be — was number 9: "How thick was 
the ice sheet that covered Vermont 
roughly 13,000 years ago?" The an¬ 
swer was one mile, but some readers 
ignored our weasel-word "roughly" and 
answered that there was no ice sheet 
because the ice that had covered Ver- 
mont 13,500 years ago had completely 
melted by then. 

Several people thought that the first 
name given to "the area that later be- 
came Vermont" was "New Connecti¬ 
cut," which was the title accorded the 
State in 1777, but rarely used. Before 
that, the area was widely referred to as 
"the New Hampshire Grants," because 
New Hampshire Governor Benning 
Wentworth issued grants of land for 
towns throughout the region, much to 
the outrage of New York officials, who 
felt the region belonged to them. 

One thing the True Vermonter Quiz 
proved: One characteristic all true 
Vermonters have in common is a fas- 
cination with their state's past and 
present! 

— Tom Slayton 


We received 113 
well-researched en- 
tries from Vermont, 20 
other States and Que- 
bec. And we did have 
a elear winner: Jerry 
Desmarais of Mont- 
pelier, chairman of 
the history depart- 
ment at Spaulding 
High School in 
Barre, not only got 
every answer right, but 
he submitted footnotes, verifying his 
answers and their sources! He wins 
two nights at Liberty Hill Farm in 
Rochester. Congratulations, Jerry! 

Though some contestants suggested 
answers produced by research — out of 
books or historical records — should 
be disallowed, we counted them as 
legitimate, and many people included 
footnotes, comments and references 
with their answers. The whole aim of 
the quiz was to promote learning and 
greater understanding of Vermont after 
all. Book learnin' can certainly help 
with that! 

And we learned ąuite a bit from this 
exercise too. One of the things we 
learned was that there's no fact about 
Vermont that can't be bent a bit by in- 
terpretation. Precious few, anyway. 

Consider ąuestion 18: "How do you 
know sugaring season is over?" Our an¬ 
swer was traditional: when the peepers 
(tiny tree frogs) sing. But many contes¬ 
tants chose a morę scientific answer: 
when the trees bud. So we accepted that 
answer as correct too. 

Likewise ąuestion 12: "What is a 
gore?" Our answer — an unorganized 
town, such as Buels Gore — was cor¬ 
rect, but most readers used the survey- 
ors' definition — a smali, triangular 
piece of land that results from survey 
errors or irregular land contours. We 
accepted that answer also. 

A few people grumbled — probably 
with some justification — that it was 
misleading to term the Bennington 
Monument the tallest "building" in 


The Questions 
& the Answers 

Geography/ 

Natural History 

1. How long is Vermont, from Canada 
to Massachusetts? 

A: About 150 miles long. 

2. Knowing that, just how long is 
Vermont's Long Trail? 

A: About 270 miles; the distance var- 
ies because of trail relocations. 

3 . In which town is the rocky sum- 
mit of Mount Mansfield, Vermont's 
highest mountain? 

A: Underhill. 

4 . What is the largest lakę entirely 
within the borders of Vermont? 

A: Lakę Bomoseen. 

5- What is the largest town 
(in geographical area) in Vermont? 

A: Chittenden, in Rutland County. 

6. What is the smallest (organized) 
town in Vermont? 

A‘. St. George, in Chittenden County. 

7 . What percentage of Vermont's 
territory is forest? 

A: About 80 percent. 

8 What percentage was forest in 1850? 
A: About 25 percent. 

9 How thick was the ice sheet that 
covered Vermont roughly 13,000 
years ago? 

A: About one mile. 

1 O. On the Vermont-New Hamp¬ 
shire border, the Connecticut River 
belongs to: 

A: New Hampshire, to the low-water 
linę on the Vermont side. 

11. The worst weather in Vermont's 
history occurred in 1816. It snowed 
in every month of the year. We now 
cali this episode, caused by the global 
spread of volcanic dust, "Eighteen 
Hundred and ..." 

A: "Froze to Death." 

1 2. What is a gore? Name one. 

Al A gore is an unorganized town 
such as Averys or Buels gore. 

13 • The beautiful blue waters of Lakę 
Champlain flow in what direction? 

A: North. 

14. The most devastating Vermont 
flood in the last century occurred in 
what year? 

A: 1927 (November). 

1 5- Complete this couplet: "When 
the wind's in the west, the sap..." 

A: Flows best. 

1Ó. You are driving on Vermont's 
Skyline Drive. Where are you? 
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TRUE VERMONTER QUIZ 

A: Manchester (and for part of the 
drive, Sandgate and Sunderland). 

17 How many gallons of sap does it 
generally take to make one galion of 
mapie syrup? 

A: About 40 gallons. 

1 8 How do you know sugaring sea- 
son is over? 

A: Traditionally, when you hear the 
peepers (tree frogs) peeping. 

19. What is Vermont's fifth season? 

Ai Mud season. 

20. How many counties in Vermont? 
A: 14. 

21 Which counties make up the 
Northeast Kingdom, the state's most 
rural region? 

A: Caledonia, Orleans and Essex. 

History/Vermontiana 

22. What was the predominant In¬ 
dian group in Vermont before the 
coming of European settlers? 

A: The Abenaki. 

23 . What was the first name given to 
the area that became Vermont? 

Al Before 1777, it was known as the 
New Hampshire Grants or, depending 
on your point of view, as part of New 
York! 


24. What two presidents were born 
in Vermont? 

A: Calvin Coolidge, Chester A. Arthur. 
25- Where was the first European set- 
tlement in Vermont? For extra credit, 
in what year was it established? 

A: The French established Fort Ste. 
Annę on Isle la Motte in Lalce 
Champlain in 1666. 

2Ó. What was the first town char- 
tered in Vermont? 

Ai Bennington, chartered in 1749. 

27- The nation's first ski tow was 
located in what Vermont town? 

A: Woodstock (in 1934). 

2 8 Where in Vermont was the Dec- 
laration of Independence first read? 

A: At Mount Independence in Orwell. 
Several thousand American troops, 
there to repel British invaders from 
Canada, heard the declaration read 
and immediately named their hilltop 
fortress on Lakę Champlain Mount 
Independence. 

29« The first Vermont Constitution, 
written in 1777, established Vermont 
as what sort of political entity? 

A: An independent State, sometimes 
referred to as the republic of Vermont. 
30. What innovations in human 
rights did it contain? 


A: It outlawed slavery for males over 
21 and females over 18 and provided 
for universal manhood suffrage (the 
vote for all men, but no women) and 
public education in every town. 

31 The two largest islands in Lakę 
Champlain, North Hero and South Hero, 
are named for what early Vermonters? 

A: There is some debate about this 
one, but the first two names listed 
when the land was granted are 
Ethan Allen and Samuel Herrick, fol- 
lowed by 363 others, all 365 consid- 
ered heroes of the Revolutionary War 
and including Ira Allen. So, we gave 
credit for Ethan, Ira and Samuel and 
for the list of heroes. 

32. What Battle of the Revolutionary 
War was fought completely on 
Vermont soil? 

A: The Battle of Hubbardton, July 7, 
1777. 

33. Where in Bennington was the 
Battle of Bennington fought in 1777? 
A: It wasn't. It was fought across the 
border in Hoosick, New York, on 
August 16, 1777. 

34- Who was the first governor of 
Vermont? 

A: Thomas Chittenden 
35 . Where was he born? 
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A: In Connecticut, like many of 
Vermont's founders. 

3 6 . How many of the last seven 
Vermont governors were born in 
Vermont? 

Ai One, Deane C. Davis. The out-of- 
staters: Philip Hoff, Thomas Salmon, 
Richard Snelling, Madeleine Kunin, 
Howard Dean and the current gover- 
nor, James Douglas. 

What was "Snowflake" Bentley's 
real first name? 

A: Wilson. 

3 8. Vermonters at the Battle of 
Gettysburg were credited with malc- 
ing one of the most decisive maneu- 
vers of the Civil War. What was it? 

A: Flanking and firing into PicketTs 
Charge, helping break it and thus 
helping turn the tide at "the high- 
water marle of the Confederacy." 

39 In Bennington in the 1700s, Ethan 
Allen and the Green Mountain Boys 
used what tavern as their headąuarters? 
A: The Catamount Tavern. 

40. The poet Robert Frost is buried 
in the cemetery of Bennington's Old 
First Church. What does the inscrip- 
tion on his grave say? 

A: "I had a lover's ąuarrel with the 
world." 

When is Town Meeting Day? 

A: The first Tuesday in March. 

What is the Vermont State 
House madę of? (This is a hard one!) 

A: Primarily of Vermont granite. 

Bag balm is a popular hand salve 
madę in Vermont. What was its 
original purpose? 

A: Salve for cow's udders, to prevent 
chapping. 

What was Calvin Coolidge's 
middle name? 

A . Calvin ; he was christened John 
Calvin Coolidge. 

What is the tallest 
building in Vermont? 

A: The Bennington Monument, 

306 feet tali. 

4 Ć What is a stone boat? 

A: A sledge dragged behind horse or 
oxen for a farmer to throw rocks onto 
while clearing his fields. 

What is a spikehorn? 

A. A deer with unforked antlers. 

48 What is rowen? 

A Second cutting of hay in a season. 

49 I n what town is the World's Fair 
held every year? 

A: Tunbridge! ^ 



Romantic, luxurious accommodations in Southern Vermont’s historie 
Manchester Village. Contemporary European comfort foods. Walk 
to Spa, 4-season activities and great shopping. Seasonal packages. 


Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant 

Manchester Village, VT • 800.822.2331 

www.reiuctantpanther.com 




CLEAR OVERGROWN LAND AS 
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• POWERFUL! Upto 17 HP... 
cuts head-high weeds, brush, even 
saplings up to 2-1 /2" thick! 
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everything it mows so there’s no 
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Where Horses 
Puli Phone Lines 


O ur driveway rises half a mile off 
a dirt road in Pleasant Valley, so 
when a car comes up, it's an event. 
This time the visitor's purpose was am- 
biguous: The pickup trucie looked like 
it belonged; the Verizon emblem on its 
doors did not. What could the driver 
be doingł What could he want on a 
Saturday morningł 

I recalled my vexation when the 
phone company had said my reąuest 
for additional phone service would take 
weeks. The linę capacity to our new 
house in Cambridge was only two ; I 
needed three lines for my writing busi¬ 
ness, fax, Computer — all the modern 
communication media we have come 
to deem indispensable. 

The driver seemed polite enough, not 
leaving his car. After a 
minutę or so, my curi- 
osity overflowed and 
I strode out to him. I 
felt silly when he said 
he was just checking 
terrain features to determine what it 
would reąuire to deliver the phone ser- 
vice I'd reąuested. I was about to return 
to weeding when he said, "Pve got to 


ask you one thing." His polite pause 
lingered until I finally realized he was 
asking permission to ask something 
else. I wondered to myself, When did 
we stop this lovely, respectful practice 
of ftrst asking each other, “Can I ask 
you somethingł” I replied, "Surę. What 
do you need to know?" 

"Do you mind if we use a horse to puli 
your new telephone linę up from the 
main road? We need your permission." 
As a seventh-generation horse lover, I 
chuckled. "Mind! Pd love it! Can you 
tell me when, so I can watch?" 

All three trucks were right on time — 
not a common occurrence when horses 
are involved. I sensed my ancestors' 
influence: Anticipation of the best kind 
rosę at the sight of the horse trailer. Off 
stepped a serene black 
draft horse. He swung 
his head left and right 
only once before for- 
mally approving the 
landscape for his pres- 
ence. Nothing speaks royalty like a 
horse who knows his purpose. 

Dan, as I would later learn is his 
name, stood obediently while his har- 


By Linda M. Bland 
Illustrated by 
Amy Huntington 


ness was carefully put on him. His 
only movement, as his owner checked 
and adjusted every strap, was freąuent 
twitching of vast areas of skin, a mi- 
raculous fly-flipping ability of horses 
that always fascinates me. A five-foot 
Steel bar lay behind and perpendicular 
to Dan ; the phone cable would be at- 
tached to this. 

Dragging my eyes away, I took in the 
other truck nearby, where I recognized 
a huge spool of the type many of us 
used as tables in our less affluent youth. 
This one was tipped up for its original 
function, suspended to unreel and half 
fuli of black phone cable. Remember- 
ing the civility of my first encounter 
with the company's employee, I asked 
the linemen whether I could ask them 
some ąuestions while they prepared. I 
had hardly begun my long list when 
they burst forth with such pride that I 
was stunned: 

"We work with horses a lot — several 
times a week, all year round — even in 
deep snów... heck, especially in deep 
snów." 
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"This phone company has used horses 
to puli phone lines continuously for our 
entire history — 104 years." 

"Sometimes we stand on the horse's 
back to do our work." 

This was my first inkling that the 
horses for this work have to be extraor- 
dinarily tranąuil and sensible. I learned 
morę about this particular horse from 
Claude Desmarais, his owner: Dan 
weighs about 1,500 pounds and is a 
purebred Percheron; this explains his 
hlack color, a common trait of the breed. 
Though huge to unhorsey people, Dan 
wasn't that tali for a draft horse, es- 
pecially a Percheron. Desmarais told 
me he had found over the years that 
the smaller draft horses maneuver bet- 
ter over lumpy ground, deep snów and 
overgrown pastures. 

Desmarais explained why horses are 
used to drag phone lines: "They can go 
just about anywhere — and a lot morę 
places than any truck ever could." I 
recalled with newfound disdain all the 
superlative, boastful truck ads on TV 
and smiled with new admiration at 
low-tech Dan, who certainly did not 
sport a hemi. 

When I asked if Desmarais lcept other 
horses, he admitted he owns 11; he 
breeds and raises draft horses in Barton, 
close by Lakę Willoughby. The size of 
s h is herd reminded me fondly of so many 
j other horse-owning friends who mysti- 
it cally seem to acąuire horses — always 
morę than planned or rational for their 
' income. Desmarais has been around 
>t horses all his life, logging with them for 
i decades, then pulling cable for Verizon 
t- for the past 25 years. 

We watched as a lineman hooked 
. the cable around the bar behind Dan 
j and signaled Desmarais that all was 
> ready. Slowly and deliberately four 
i men followed as one drove the horse 
I through chest-high shrubs, grass and 
t clothes-snatching brambles. All the 
: men struggled to amhulate through the 
r scrub, jerking arms and legs and cut- 
j ting zig-zag paths. One hlack horse set 
the example, patiently boring straight 
; through whcrever they drove him. He 
! never hesitated, never ąuestioned, never 
I refused. Dan's value shone brighter and 
brighter as the task progressed. 

Only humangrunting, groaningand i 
the occasional spoken command to Dan 
- could be heard above the rustle of abun- j 
dant plantlife moderatcly disturbed. As 
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I watched and listened, I rcalized what 
all of us were spared: the roar of the 
massive engine it would have taken to 
do the same job. As everyone emerged 
onto our mowed pasture, partway to the 
destination, the men's relief was obvi- 
ous by their pause; the horse seemed 
to wonder why they had stopped and 
if they were done. Modesty is a lesson 
horses teach us if we listen. 

With greater ease, the party progressed 
the rest of the way over a decrepit stone 
wali and beneath several trees to the 
pole 20 yards from our house. Dan's 
part of the job was done; a lineman 
unhooked the cable and carried it up r 
the pole. That's when I realized yet 
another advantage of Percherons over 
pistons: The earth where all of us had 
walked was indistinguishable from its 
surroundings. Dan had drawn thou- 
sands of pounds of cable — and left not 
a tracę after his feat. 

This three-year-old horse had hum- 
bled us all with his old-fashioned 
worlc ethic. While most linemen speak 
techno-talk and pride themselves on 
strength, flexibility and agility, one 
horse silently completed the hardest 
physical task of the assignment. I real¬ 
ized it had been our human privilege ii 
to witness a snorting, sweating, obedi- 
ent creature, whose only awareness of 
technology was his harness. 

It heartened me to learn that the youth I 
handling Dan was Desmarais's grandson i 
Dillon Wright, 15. This summer their 
farm already boasts one newborn foal I 
and two morę on the way. It looks like I 
phone and cable companies will enjoy I 
the help of safe, well-trained, reliable 
draft horses for some time to come. 

As I attach this article to an e-mail 
and zing it off to my editor, Tm struck 
by the contrast between two forms of 
magie: Communication by pluses and 
minuses at a bajillion bits per millisec- 
ond, and communication by the swish 
of a taił or the flick of an ear. I may be 
able to reach places anywhere on the 
planet now, but I'm morę impressed with 
home than ever. I've vowed always to 
live where horses puli phone lines. 


Linda Bland is a horse expert and offi- 
cial in horse competitions as well as an 
author, freelance writer and owner of 
Cahoots Writing Services in Cambridge. 
Amy Huntington lives in Williston and 
illustrates freąuently for Yermont Life. 


Baby your baby and yoursetf too... 
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Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing properties of fresh Goats milk. 
Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a complete linę of 
soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. Gently fragranced or 
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to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 
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The Perfect Spring Hike 

Ludlow Mountain Has It Ali: Great Footing and a Superb Yiew 
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Written and Photographed by Lisa Densmore 



The fire tozuer on top of Ludlow Mountain 
offers hikers panoramie views. 


T he temperaturę is 60 
degrees. The sky is a elear 
azure. It is a perfect day for 
hiking, except for one problem: 

It is May. 

Spring is a time of renewal, in 
this case a renewed acąuaintance 
with your favorite hiking trails. 

You are ready to lace up your 
dormant hiking boots and gain 
some altitude, but where to go 
during the post-snow, pre-June 
doldrums? The Long Trail is off 
limits until after Memoriał Day 
to protect it from the effects of 
hikers' boots on wet trails. Other 
trails are knee-deep in mud, and 
your legs are far from climbing 
shape. No sense trekking to a 
lakę or pond: The water is too 
cold and the newly hatched bugs 
crave fresh blood. 

One solution: Hike south-central 
Vermont's Ludlow Mountain (el- 
evation 3,343 feet). The path is 
neither steep nor wet, and the dis- 
tance — 5.8 miles round-trip — is 
manageable for unconditioned 
legs. Most importantly, there is a 
huge reward on top, a historie fire 
tower with a 360-degree view. 

Ludlow Mountain (better known by 
its resort name, Okemo) and the town of 
Ludlow below it were probably named 
for Viscount Ludlow, a wealthy English 
lord of the 1700s, or perhaps for his 
namesake town in Shropshire, where 
it means "hill by the rapid," which 
applies in this case because the Black 
River flows below it. The origin of the 
mountain's alter ego, Okemo, is also 
unclear, but historians prefer the Chip- 
pewa translation, "chieftain," to the 
Abenaki version, which is sometimes 
translated as "louse." 


The primary hiking trail up Ludlow 
is not on the ski area side, but on the 
back side of the mountain, which is 
not in the town of Ludlow, but about 
four miles north, in Mount Holly. 
The names may be confusing, but the 
Heakhulle Trail to the summit is a elear 
winner as an early spring outing. 

The trail, which is marlced with blue 
blazes, is the main hiking route to the 
top of Ludlow Mountain, the summit 
of which is slightly higher than the top 
of the ski area. The trail was built from 
1991 to 1993 by the Yermont Youth Con- 


servation Corps (VYCC|. Formed 
in 1985, the VYCC hires young 
people ages 16 to 24 to work on 
conservation projects such as 
building and maintaining hik¬ 
ing trails on State land. 

The route is now managed by 
the State of Vermont as part of 
7,327-acre Okemo State Forest. It 
is named for the Healdville sec- 
tion of Mount Holly. 

Despite its virtues as a spring 
hike, the Healdville Trail isn't 
exactly a walk in the park. The 
trail climbs an ambitious 1,900 
feet. Yet it is well maintained and 
has three real footbridges, rather 
than the usual two logs anchored 
in place. It starts over the first of 
these bridges before heading into 
a hardwood forest. The footing 
is easy, and the trail is wide and 
follows the left side of Branch 
Broolc, which swells with spring 
run-off. The brook tumbles over 
smali waterfalls forming a series 
of tiny pools, each a perfect spot 
to rest. 

The path climbs steadily 
through a classic northern hard¬ 
wood forest for about 1.5 miles 
before any notable fiat sections and a 
chance for a normal heart ratę. At this 
point, it bears right and traverses the 
mountain to the south for another 0.4 
mile to a sign for the Healdville Trail. 
Red trillium, painted trillium, colum- 
bine and clusters of white bunchberry 
bloom beside the path. Yellow Clin- 
tonia droop gracefully as if nodding 
at your feet, and a carpet of wood sor- 
rel catches the sunlight, shimmering 
through the budding maples. Here you 
can sense the forest awakening from its 
long winter's rest. 
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natural hardwood furniture from yermont 

64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
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WILL MOSES 


"HAPPY BIRTHDAY" 

A colorful and joyful 
serigraph by Will Moses. 

A reminder for years to come 
that each of us has a special 
day to cali our own. 
Featuring all the lively details 
that make Will Moses art 
such a pleasure. 

20 " x 18", hand pulled 
serigraph. Edition of 
only 350, each personally 
signed and numbered. $360. 


MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT. 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT. 

FREE color catalog is available, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web, at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT. Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT. Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 

Paradę Gallery, Warren, VT. Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 



TREKS 


Soon, the trail heads up again. Just 
below the summit, it enters the boreal 
zonę, where the flora changes to ev- 
ergreens and stunted paper birch. At 
the summit plateau, the path passes a 
stone chimney and the stone outline 
of a cabin built for the watchman who 
manned the fire tower a short distance 
farther on the summit. 

The true summit is still below tree 
linę, but the 55-foot fire tower gives 
unparalleled views in every direction: 
Mount Washington and the White 
Mountains to the northeast; Mount 
Ascutney closer and to the south; and 
Mount Monadnock in the distance 
beyond the chairlift terminal. You 
can also see a significant part of the 
main ridge of the Green Mountains 
to the west. 

The fire tower was built during the 
late 1930s at a time when the govern- 
ment did not regulate logging, which 
often led to unexpected, uncontrol- 
lable forest fires. The tower on Ludlow 
was part of a widespread system of 
fire towers, each in strategie locations 
and forming a regionwide observation 
network across northern New England. 
Many were torn down by the 1960s as 
observers in smali aireraft took over 
the job of spotting fires. Long retired 
from active duty, the Ludlow Mountain 
tower remains a platform in the sky 
from which to observe the surrounding 
countryside. Venture up its steps into 
the breeze and become absorbed in the 
heavenly view, escaping briefly from 
mud season blues. ^ 


Lisa Densmore is the author of Best Hikes 
with Dogs: New Hampshire and Vermont 
(The Mountaineers Books, September 2005). 

Six Steps to 
Environmentally 
Sensible Spring Hiking 

F lora, fauna and terra firma are 
particularly sensitive to human 
impact during springtime, so 
many trails are not open until after 
Memoriał Day weekend. Here are six 
suggestions that will help hikers min- 
imize their impact on trails that are 
open and travel morę safely in the 
backcountry during this unpredictable 
time of year. 
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• Avoid footwear with extremely 
aggressive soles. During mud sea- 
son, trails are particularly susceptible 
to erosion. Aggressive-soled hiking 
boots collect soil as you walk, moving 
it or simply loosening it, thus causing 
it to wash away morę easily during a 
rainstorm. 

• Consider hiking poles. Hiking 
poles give you better stability while 
hiking, especially on wet, slippery 
terrain. While your lawn may be 
green, the upper elevations may still 
have snów, especially below tree linę, 
where the ground is sheltered from 
the sun. 

• Wear waterproof, breathable foot- 
wear. Even the driest trails can have 
mud holes, fuli streams and ran¬ 
dom snów piles to cross. Waterproof, 
breathable boots, such as ones with 
Gore-Tex liners, keep your feet dry 
and comfortable. 

• Bring rain gear and warm clothes, 
including a hat and gloves. This is 
particularly important in spring. It 
might be a balmy 65 degrees at the 
trailhead, but only a chilly 45 degrees 
at the summit. Add in wind chill and 
it could be downright frigid. 

• Check that the trail is open before 
you leave home. Cliff areas that are 
normally open year-round may be 
closed if peregrine falcons are nesting 
there. Flooding streams, washouts and 
tree damage can make popular trails 
impassable. 

• Keep your dog on its leash. Spring 
is a sensitive time for wildlife, which 
might be weakened from the long 
winter or from giving birth. Keep 
your dog under control at all times, 
and never let a dog try to climb a fire 
tower ; the geometry of the structure 
confuses dogs. 


HOW TO CO 

From the main entrance to Okemo 
Mountain Resort in Ludlow, take Route 
103 north for 4 miles. Turn left on Sta- 
tion Road. After Crossing the railroad 
tracks, look for the parking lot and 
the trailhead on the left. Contact the 
Vermont Department of Forests, Parks 
and Recreation, www.vtstateparks.com, 
(802) 885-8824, for information. 



M C KERN ON 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 

Just fele-MeĄ! 

A DESIGN-BUILD APPROACH TO RENOVATING YOUR HOME 

Throuyhout the years, we have s ha red photoyraphs of our houses 
with you in our ads, and now we have assembled a collection 
for your enjoyment. 


Ik 


łonie 




This newly published book will yive you ideas, prepare you for the 
process and inspire you with photos of our clients' beautiful homes. 

To order: Send check for $39-95 each 
(6% sales tax for VT shipments) to 

The McKernon Group 
381 New Road, Brandon, Vermont 05733 

DesigivBuild Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking your project from concept to completion. 


Brandon, Y ermont 


>nt (888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www. mckernongroup.com 
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The Royal Treatment 

Theres Much Morę Than Diner Food at 
West Brattleboros Chelsea Royal 



HOW TO GO 


By Stacey Chase 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


D riving west on Route 9 to work, 
the rising sun over his shoul- 
der, Todd Darrah can see it in 
the half-dark a quarter-mile down the 
road: "ROYAL" in pink neon script and 
"DINER" in red neon błock letters, the 
gigantic sign studded with garish yel- 
low marąuee bulbs. 

"It lcind of malces me smile when I see 
it," he says of the vintage sign on the 
diner he runs. "It was meant to be back 


here, beckoning people to come in." 

Darrah, 47, is the likable chef-owner 
of the Chelsea Royal Diner in West 
Brattleboro, a local landmark that has 
been serving up old-fashioned meat- 
loaf and chicken-fried steak in south- 
eastern Vermont sińce it was built by 
the Worcester Lunch Car Company in 
1939. But DarralTs updated, eclectic 
menu — including private-label soda, 
local microbrews and Freixenet Brut 


The Chelsea Royal Diner is open 
every day from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
except Christmas; on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Eve it closes at 3 
p.m. For morę information, visit 
www.chelsearoyaldiner.com, or 
cali (802) 254-8399. 


champagne — features Blue Platę Spe- 
cials and platters far from the standard 
diner farę. 

"I didn't want it to be the ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill, greasy spoon diner," 
says Darrah, who is trained in prepar- 
ing classic French cuisine. "I wanted 
to set myself apart.... I tried to create a 
little flair with Italian, Mexican, Asian 
and Cajun influences." 

Big sellers at the Chelsea Royal in- 
clude old standbys like macaroni and 
cheese served with a foot-long hot dog 
($5.25); a burger and chips ($3.99); and 
grilled liver and onions with bacon 
($6.99). Some of the morę unusual offer- 
ings include French meat pie, a mixture 
of ground beef and pork baked in a pie 
shell ($5.50); Buffalo BilFs Feast, one 
Buffalo dog and one bison burger with 
a side of sweet potato fries ($9.99); and 


Chef-owner Todd Darrah serues 
diner food with a difference 
at the Chelsea Royal. 
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Darrah's personal favorite, the Cajun 
Skillet Breakfast, a melange of grilled 
onions, peppers and diced potatoes 
served with Italian sweet sausage and 
topped with two over-easy eggs sprin- 
kled with cheddar and doused in Cajun 
spices ($5.99). 

Darrah's motto is succinct: Good 
Food Done Fast. 

"Customers were waiting for this 
place to reopen because it had so much 
history in town," says Darrah, who 
has operated the very hip, very retro 
eatery for 16 years. "We have people 
that literally come in here every day of 
the week.... On snowstorm nights, the 
snowplow drivers and troopers come in 
because we're almost always open." 

Dick Farnum, a Guilford tow trucie 
driver, eats two or three sąuares a day 
at DarralTs unpretentious, un-diner 
original. 

Having consumed three-ąuarters of 
his meals at the Chelsea Royal during 
the past four years, Farnum, 49, has 
tried just about everything on the off- 
beat menu but is decidedly a meat-and- 
potatoes man. The Friday and Saturday 
night Prime Rib Special is his favorite. 

"The piece of meat is like this," he says, 
holding his thumb and forefinger an 
inch and a ąuarter apart. "Fve seen some 
older people who can't even finish it." 

Diners are typically smali and 
cramped, with stools set just 24 inches 
apart, and part of the diner mystiąue 
stems from the fact that sharing a 
newspaper or passing the salt has led 
patrons from all wallcs of life to strike 
up conversations. 

Farnum, a beefy, bearded man, re- 
cently sat down next to comedienne 
Whoopi Goldberg, who is said to have a 
second home in the area. "She tallcs to 
people just like a regular person," he says. 
"She's got a wicked sense of humor." 

Over the din of clattering silverware 
and crying babies, waitress Rachel John¬ 
son, a pretty 30-year-old blonde, tells a 
newcomer her sohriąuets for a couple of 
regulars who constantly dish it out. 

"I cali them 'Thing V and 'Thing 2'," 
she jokes, knowing the old men are 
within earshot. "I cali a lot of people 
'Trouble.' They seem to respond to it." 

The gentle mockery she and the other 
servers dish out touches a chord with 
locals for whom familiarity breeds com- 
fort. "The customers become like your 
(Continued on page 22) 
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fi An Ideał 

Last Minutę 
Getaway 

• Limirious accommodations featuring 
pillow-topped king-size bed, down 
comforter, & 250 thrcad count bedding 

• Fuli American Breakfast for two each 
morning of your stay in our 
award-winning Maxwell’s restaurant 

• Lounge throughout the 35,000 sq. ft. 
spa, pools, fitness center & 
professionally staffed tennis academy 

• Relax and refiect each afternoon with 
our tea and freshly baked cookies 


Starting at 

$ 299 ‘ 


Rnte is per roorn per 
night based on double 
occupancy. Price does 
not reflcct taxes or 
scrrice chargcs. 



We’re Topnotch 

Reader’s Choice - Spa Finder 
Top 10 Resort - Tennis Magazine 
No. 1 Ski Lodge - Departures Magazine 
A wnrd of Excellencc - Winę Spcctntor 


1 


"Based on availability. Limited nmnba ■ of 
rooms amilable at this ratę. Cannot be 
combincd wid) other offers. 



resort and spa 


<89* 


4000 Mountain Road • Stowe, Vermont 
info@topnotchresort.com • 800.451.8686 

www.topnotchresort.com 


/ 



HAULS LIKE A DUMP TRUCK 

YET IT HANDLES WITH EASE! 

Try out the DR® POWERWAGON" - the heavy- 
duty, easy-handling, self-propelled hauler for your yard, 
barn, woodlot or garden - for 6 months RISK-FREE! 


• HAULup to 800 
lbs...up or down hills, over' < 
rough, even soft, wet ground! 

• UNLOAD it like a dump truck without 
shoveling or tedious hand labor. Optional 
pomred lift available. 

• ENJOY the easy handling of 4 speeds, 
Power Reverse, Electric-Starting, and Zero- 
Radius-Turning! 

CALL TOLL-FREE 


1-877-285-1749 


WHY STRUCCLE? 

Hauling heavy loads 
unassisted eon strain 
your arms and back! 


City_ 

EmaiL 


. State _ 


. ZIP. 


DR’ POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 52731X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 

j www.DRpowerwagon.com 


VTL 


Address 


YES, please send me FREE details of the 
DR* POWERWAGON " including how I can 
try one out for 6 months RISK-FREE! 


Name. 
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SOUTHERN YERMONT: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 
150 mountainside acres overlooking the famous 
Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or visit with our 
llamas. Full-service country inn with scenie views 
and fine country dining surrounded by a comfort- 
able ambiance where the “warmth extends beyond 
the fireplace.” Dinner and brunch reservations 
reąuired. Weddings our Specialty.” Handicapped 
accessible. Carlson Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, 
Arlington, (802) 375-6516, 

www.westmountaininn.com. 







Kids , Cows 
and Kittensl 
Fun on the faitn! 
Country cooking 
at its hest. 
Come jom our 
family for 
your racation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. OfFering 76 rooms and 
suit es. Cable TV, data ports. Some include private 
balconies or patios, others ofFer relaxing jacuzzis 
and saunas. Nearby to downtown shops and res- 
taurants, theater and every attraction in South- 
western Vermont. Family-owned and operated 
for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., Bennington, 
VT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. For a memorable 
family ski vacation. 100% slopeside accommoda- 
tions, renowned childrens programs, entertain- 
ment for the entire family. 1,800 ff. vertical rise 
with diverse terrain for all ability levels, terrain 
park, cross-country and snowshoe trails, tubing 
hill, sports &C fitness center with heated pool, 
multiple restaurants, 95% snowmaking coverage, 
high speed quad - no waiting lines. Conveniendy 
located 6 miles ofFI-91. (800) 243-0011, 
www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 71.) 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Visit our 20-acre 
getaway, in-town location, convenient to oudet 
shopping. After skiing Stratton or Bromley, enjoy 
our indoor pool/exercise room or hot tub/sauna. 
Dinę at “Ye Olde Tavern” adjacent. All rooms 
have refrigerators. Choose rwo double, connect- 
ing, king-bedded rooms or try our new luxurious 
suites,.. .fireplace, bubbling Jacuzzi, and beautiful 
views of snow-covered mountains. Light Continen¬ 
tal breakfast available. U.S. 7A North, Manchester 
Ctr., VT 05255, (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245, www.palmerhouse.com. 
Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Romantic 
country inn ofFers luxurious rooms and suites with 
fireplaces (some with 2), Jacuzzi tubs, porches and 
stunning mountain views in Southern Vermonts 
historie Manchester Village. Walk to The Equinox 
Resort for four-season activities and spa services. 
Shopping, hiking, skiing, theater, restaurants, arts, 
culture nearby. Seasonal packages. During the 
winter and spring well be rebuilding the restaurant 
and bar facilities, as well as the 12 rooms that were 
lost in the recent fire. Please make plans today to 
visit us this summer to experience The Reluctant 
Panther Inn &C Restaurant reborn! 39 West Road, 
Manchester, VT 05254, (800) 822-2331, 

www.reluctantpanther.com. 

(See our ad on page 11.) 


WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country mad, 
“... the kind of place you go wben you want to retreat 
from the world. ” Elegant country inn on 160 aeres 
in Southern Vermont with 21 luxurious guest 
rooms/suites. Breathtaking views, award-winning 
dining, 4-season activities. Seasonal packages. 
Smali country weddings. Dedicated conference 
center. (800) 944-4080 or (802) 874-4080, 

www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 23.) 
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CENTRAL YERMONT: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and rwo 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great childrens program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set amidst 
spectacular mountains on 345 acres, overlooking 
a pristine lakę, 11 miles from Killington, this 
four-season resort ofFers “breathtaking views”, 
unparalleled dining and endless outdoor activities 
for everyone including horseback riding, 85 km of 
cross-country skiing and snowshoeing, and horse- 
drawn sleigh rides. 33 luxurious lodge rooms, 5 
cabins. Seasonal packages. 195 Mountain Top 
Road, Chittenden, VT 05737, (800) 445-2100, 

www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 7.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the iiwiting Mid- 
dlebury Green, now an elegantly comfortable 
eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every other 
modern amenity presented in the charm of the 
early nineteenth century. Delicious Continental 
breakfast served to guest rooms. Outstanding, 
pampering service in a distinctive setting. 

71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 05753, 
(802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512/ 

www.InnontheGreen.com. 



Motor Iimi 


76 Deluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 
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The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 177 years ofVermont 
hospitality and superb New England farę. 75 
restored rooms, private baths. Walking distance to 
. museums and fine shops and close to Middlebury 
College Golf Course. Member of Historie Hotels 
of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middle¬ 
bury, VT 05753, (800) 842-4666, 

(802) 388-4961, www.middleburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermonts premier 
x hotel & conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodations with a high standard of hospital¬ 
ity and comfort. Our J. Morgans Steakhouse is a 
“must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 

‘ (802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous Amer¬ 
ican food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our tńps through 
: Montpelier. ”— Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 

$ 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple pie, 

■ fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, ski, snowmobile 
from the farm, catch a falling star or a drop of 
mapie syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodging 
? in our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Experience Real Vermont! Bob and Beth Ken- 
nett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, 
(802) 767-3926, www.libertyhillfami.com. 

VERGEI\INES 

Christophe s on the Green. One of New Eng¬ 
land s finest restaurants serving innovative French 
: cuisine sińce 1995. Seasonal menus featuring 
• local organically-grown produce and meats. Fish 
fedexed daily from NYC. Tasting menu with 
il paired wines. Hand-ripened French cheeses. Out- 
door terrace. A dining experience not to be missed. 
Intimate, upscale, yet unpretentious. Vegetarians 
; welcome. Serving dinner 5:30-9:30 p.m. 
Tuesday—Saturday. (802) 877-3413, 
www.christophesonthegreen.com. 


NORTHERN YERMONT: 


JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled with 
European and American antiques, is surrounded 
by perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of trails 
and there are friendly house and barn animals. 
Rates are S75-S85 single, S85-S95 double. Fuli 
breakfast. Mariot Huessy, PO. Box 96, Jericho, 
VI 05465, (802) 899-4694, mariot(2>homeplace 
bandb.com, www.homeplacebandb.com. 


DINING- tyDODGING 

^-^Guide 



Heart of the Village Inn 

a Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 



5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartofthevillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 



^he ^Middlebury ^nn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 



Have the time 
ofyour life 


Foryour family reunion, wedding, and other 
special celebrations, join us for the time ofyour life. 


for information and reservations: 800.622.4000 

www.basinharbor.com 


d 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain,Vcrmont 


As a (amily vacation destination for over 
one-hundred years, Basin Harbor combines 
family tradition, the beauty of Lakę Champlain, 
and channing accommodations to create 
memories fora lifetime. Whetheryou and 
the kids want to enjoy a day on the lakę, 
a round of golf on our championship course, 
or a (ine dining experience, we have something 
for cveryonc. 




































DININGv- -ŁODGING 

^uide 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 1886 
Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę rooms, private baths. 

Fuli Vermont Breakfast. Perfect for leisure and busi¬ 
ness travel; smali conferences, retreats and events. 

Relax, learn, renew and connect at our 5-day Knit- 
ting Retreat, October 2006! Go to our website for 
other special events. Shelburne Museum, Shelburne 
Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear close by. Airport 
and Burlington 10 minutes. 5347 Shelburne Road, 

Shelburne, VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, 

(877) 808-1834, www.heartofthe village.com. 

STOWE/WATERBURY 

Beckwith Vacation Rentals. “Stowes luxury 
rental agent”. Beautiful Stowe homes available 
for rent. Many homes have private settings, won- 
derful views, hot tubs, saunas, swimming pools 
and gourmet kitchens. Ali homes are distinctive 
and clean. Office located under the Blacksmith, 
in the center of StoweVillage. Concierge service 
available. (802) 253-8858, 
www.BeckwithRentals.com. 

(See our ad on page 60.) 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
Resort welcomes you to seven snowy acres with 
lovely views — creating the perfect environment for 
a winter vacation. Excellence in service, hospitality 
and accommodations. Designer-decorated rooms 
are stylish with special touches and condo-suites 
have fireplaces and two-person Jacuzzis. Award- 
winning “Aqua-Centre” with indoor pool, grand 
Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym. Outdoor MoonSpa 
under the pines. PO. Box 8, Stowe, VT, 

(800) 367-6873, www.mountainroadresort.com. 



Topnotch Resort and Spa. Sophisticated country 
elegance in a 120-acre luxury resort. 70 deluxe 
guest rooms and 42 luxury resort homes, com- 
pletely renovated in 2005. Fine dining restaurant 
with award-winning winę list, plus casual dining 
restaurant and lounge. 35,000 sq. ft. spa & salon, 
indoor pool, Whirlpool with a cascading waterfall, 
sauna and steam rooms. On-site Nordic Center 
and carriage/sleigh rides. Professional Tennis Cen¬ 
ter. Stowe, VT, (800) 451-8686, (802) 253-8585, 

www.topnotchresort.com. 

(See our ad on page 19.) 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLI AMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. Old-fash- 
ioned New England hospitality at a college town 
inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, hot 
tub, restaurant, tavern with entertainment week- 
ends. Sunday brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect 
stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or 
longer. Reservations: (800) 828-0133, local: 
(413) 458-9371, www.williamsinn.com. 



In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



1.S00.828.0133 


♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °1nn 


On the Village Green 

Welcoming trarelers tO Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 

Yermont sińce 1912! 413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 
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TABLE TALK 

(Continued from page 19) 

second family — that 7 s how personal it 
gets, 77 says floor manager Susan Fisher, 
43. 7 Tve watched their children grow ? 
up. They 7 ve watched minę grow up. 77 

Smali neighborhood restaurants are ' 
often an extension of their owners, and 
the Chelsea Royal, like Darrah, is cre- t 
ative and ambitious and just ąuirky 
enough to keep locals and tourists Corn¬ 
ing back for seconds, particularly on i 
specialties like fried tripe, fiddlehead 
ferns and chilled strawberry soup. 

"I want people to come in here and 
have items that they can 7 t get down the 
Street — turkey croąuettes!" says Dar¬ 
rah, noting that everything on the menu i 
is homemade except the sandwich bread 
and lemon meringue pie. "I don 7 t want i 
them just to come for the BLT and a cup 
of coffee. I want to get the young couple 
that wants the grilled swordfish or the 
seafood scampi over linguine." 

A self-described chocolate freak, 
DarralTs signature dessert is a sweet- 
and-tart apple pie, but he also sells a 
sumptuous four-layer chocolate Ozark 
Mountain Cake and 22 flavors of his 
own Royal Madness ice cream, along 
with soft serve and nonfat frozen yogurt 
at a seasonal stand. 

"I didn 7 t want to just do ice cream/ 7 
he says passionately. /7 I wanted to make 
our own ice cream. 77 

A high-energy, fast-talking worka- 
holic who puts in 12-hour days and 
admits to being a stereotypical frugal 
New Englander, Darrah keeps prices 
Iow, relying on high volume to turn 
a profit. 

The diner typically serves 450 meals 
a day, with an average breakfast ticket 
of $5.50; lunch, $6.50; and dinner, $9. 
Credit cards aren 7 t accepted, but per¬ 
sonal checks are. 

Gian Ciannavei, 13, who lives across 
the Street, plunks down about $15 a 
month. 7/ Every time I get my allowance 
I come here with my friends, 77 he says. 
7/ We just order a bunch of stuff, and we 
randomly take what we want. Like a 
buffet. 77 

Darrah, a divorced father of 10- and 
11-year-old daughters, lives three miles 
away with his girlfriend, artist Janet 
Picard, and her two children. His hands- 
on style reąuires him to be at the diner 
daily. 77 This, to me, is my life, 77 he says. 

The Chelsea Royal Diner is one of 
two Royals among 15 diners left in the 
State. Southern Yermont also boasts 
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11 the Springfield Royal Diner, a circa 
1955 Mahony diner on Route 106 that's 
paired as a roadside attraction with the 
Precision Valley Corvette Museum ( VL, 
ć Spring 2005). 

A born restaurateur, Darrah got into 
the culinary world as a boy when he 
helped his mother with cooking to get 
out of doing the dishes. "I had two 
choices: to help mom with the chores 
before dinner, or mom with the chores 
after dinner," says Darrah, the third of 
: four boys all born within five years of 
e each other. 

After graduating from Paul Smith's 

- College in upstate New York with an 

- associate's degree in hotel and restau- 
: rant management, Darrah, an avid skier, 
: blanketed the North Country with his 

resume. Jim McGovern, then-owner of 
e the upscale Hermitage Inn in Wilm- 
ington, near Mount Snów, gave him his 
; first real-world job and recalls Darrah's 
: spark of originality when it came to 
a concocting new dishes. 

"In those days, so many kids out of 
s school, we used to cali them 'can open- 
l ers/ All they could do was open cans 
: of prepared food," says McGovern, 69. 
"But Todd wasn't that way." 

Darrah put in almost a decade at the 
. inn, rising from pastry chef to sous chef 
to head chef. 

"Pye never had another job except in 
j the restaurant business," he says. "My 
I lifetime goal sińce I was 15 years old was 
5 to open my own restaurant." 
i In 1987, Darrah's dream came true 
when he and two business partners, who 
i already had two successful restaurants 
: on Nantucket, opened Deerfield's Res¬ 
taurant, a casual American bistro (now- 
[• defunct), on Route 100 in Wilmington. 

"Slow start; huge success," declares Dar- 
• rah. "I was married to that restaurant." 

By 1990, the partnership had soured 
and the co-owners bought him out. But 
Darrah's agreement included a non- 
: compete clause within 15 miles. So, 

; when the 60-seat diner went up for sale 
later that year, Darrah clocked it on his 
i odometer: 17 miles. 

"It was almost fate," he says. 
i The eye-catching Chelsea Royal is 
covered in lemon-yellow baked cnamel 
! panels and has a barrel roof that gives it 
the look of an outmoded refrigerator on 
! its side. It's madę of wood, not the stain- 
less Steel many Baby Boomers associate 
with the diners of their youth. 


Pillsbury 

Manor 


A New Horizon in Senior Living 


“Joining the Pillsbury Manor family has allowed me 
to continue to enjoy my life to the fullest. ” 

With 5 buildings on two campuses and 20 years experience, 
Pillsbury Manor offers apartments for Independent or Assisted Care 
Seniors. To learn morę or to set up your personal tour, cali us! 


(802) 863-7897 ext215 
20 Harborview Road, South Burlington, VT 
www.pillsburymanor.com 
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Great houses happen by design 

The architects and designers, project managers and craftspeople 
who listen. Expertise, experience and refined building systems. 
Only at Deck House and Acorn. Your house, your way. 


Acorn 


To order our Design Portfolio, please contact us at 800 727-3325 or 
Online at WWW.aCOmS.COm 



Then known simply as the Royal 
Diner, the tiny 600-square-foot din- 
ing car with swivel stools and booth 
seating was a fixture on Main Street 
in downtown Brattleboro from 1939 
until 1972. 

The diner had several owners, and sev- 
eral locations, before it was parked along 
busy Route 9 in 1987 as the fine-dining 
but short-lived Chelsea Royal Restau- 
rant. That incarnation — which added 
800 sąuare feet of dining area — took its 
name from the 1970s Chelsea House, a 
folk musie venue on the property mysti- 
cally attuned to Joni Mitchella "Chelsea 
Morning." 

Darrah forked over $60,000 for the 
diner and $240,000 for the land. With 
the Chelsea Royal Diner moniker he 
paid homage to both his predecessor, 
the Chelsea Royal Restaurant, and the 
original Royal Diner. (Darrah also pur- 
chased the Putney Royal Diner in 1993 
and sold it a year later. Today, it's being 
operated as the Putney Diner.) 

After morę than 30 years in the restau¬ 
rant business, Darrah can still tell you 
why he loves it: the instant gratification 
of knowing he has pleased a customer. 

As for the diner's 5-by-4-foot neon 
sign with its hand-drawn cartoonish 
chef, it had been rusting for 27 years in 
Phillip Gomez's barn in Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, when serendipity struck. 

Gomez, who had purchased the diner 
and its contents in 1972, stopped by the 
Chelsea Royal one afternoon in 1999, 
ate, then dropped a photograph of the 
sign on the table and asked the waitress 
to show it to the owner. 

A week later, Darrah went to see a 
man about a sign. After strapping the 
400-pound behemoth into the back of his 
pickup truck, he turned to Gomez and 
asked, "So, what do you want for this?" 

"How about a Spanish omelet?" said 
Gomez. 

To Darrah, the return of the sign was 
a sign. 

"The gentleman that gave it to me 
was a typical Yankee that wanted me 
to have what was meant to be with this 
diner," he says. "It kind of reassured me 
that I was supposed to be here to serve 
this town." 


For mer Ver monter Stacey Chase, a fan of 
diner farę, is a freelance writer living in 
Maine. S. Michael Bisceglie lives in the 
Southern Yermont town of Readsboro. 
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Change and Stability 


Yermont Life Covers Depict 60 Years in the Green Mountains 


Since Vermont Life was founded in 1946, its covers have portrayed a Vermont 
that has changed drastically — or in some cases very little. 

In each of our 60th anniversary issues, starting with this one, we will publish a pair of vintage 
covers that reveal something about change, continuity and our State. 



I n the Spring 1947 cover at left, 
Orrin T. Sparks of Weston, who 
loolcs a lot like Santa Claus (and 
was known by that nickname in 
Weston in those days), taps a mapie 
tree with a hand-turned auger. The 
technology for producing mapie 
syrup has changed considerably 
sińce 1947, and today's mapie pro- 
ducer might use a cordless power 
drill to tap the tree and then col- 
lect the sap with plastic tubing 
instead of galvanized buckets. 
But the essential craft of making 
mapie syrup — extracting sap from 
maples on sunny spring days and 
boiling it down to its sweet, tawny 
essence — remains the same. 
Here's a historical footnote: The 


photograph was taken by Warren Dex- 
ter, a Vermonter who is now retired 
and living in Indiana and recalls that 
he traveled the State in 1939 or 1940 
doing a photo story on mapie sugaring 
for the Saturday Evening Post. His 
companion, the writer of the article, 
was nonę other than former Vermont 
Life associate editor Vrest Orton. 
Members of the Orton family still 
live in Weston and the Orton family 
business, the Vermont Country Storę, 
is located there and also celebrates its 
60th anniversary this year. 



T his photo of the steamship 
Ticonderoga was taken during 
its last days on Lalce Champ- 
lain and graced our Summer 1952 
cover. Since then, the Ticonderoga 
has left the lalce forever. In an 
epic journey, the great sidewheeler 
was hauled to Shelburne Museum, 
where visitors can see and explore 
it today. The photo was taken by 
Edward O. Clark of the Steamship 
Historical Society. 

Our historical footnote concerns 
Vermont Life' s editor, Tom Slay- 
ton, who as a very young boy rode 
on the boat with his parents. He 
still remembers having the living 
daylights scared out of him by the 
boat's pilot, who triggered a huge 
hoot on the boat's mighty foghorn, 
just as the young Slayton was peer- 
ing down it! 



The Ticonderoga remains today, 
as it was when this picture was 
taken, a majestic reminder of the 
glory days of steamboating on Lalce 
Champlain. 


In 1955, the 
Ticonderoga was 
painstakingh/ 
hauled overland 
two miles to 
its new berth 
at Shelburne 
Museum. 
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Stop By! 

When the Sap s Flowing, 

There s Nothing Like a Sugarhouse Visit 

By Annę Galloway 


y ERMONT is still in the clutches of 
winter as sugarmakers embark on 
their annual rite of spring. A crust 
of snowpack lies thiclc on the ground 
when sugarers, on snowshoes and armed with 
drills, tap the trees. By Town Meeting Day the 
first week of March, the sap begins to flow, and 
the state's 2,000 sugarhouses begin to spout 
clouds of steam as the sap is boiled down into 
syrup. 

Vermont sugarmakers are a breed apart, a 
group of farmers committed to a form of alche- 
my: turning what appears to be water into syrup. 
And the secrets of that tradition tend to be 
passed down from one generation to the next. 

Some sugarmakers use old-fashioned methods, 
collecting sap in buckets and relying on wood to 
heat their evaporators ; others use vacuum tub- 
ing to bring sap into the sugarhouse and reverse 


osmosis to precondense the sap before boiling. 
But no matter what the approach, sugarmakers 
all do their time in the woods, tapping and tend- 
ing the forest. 

And though the sugaring season usually lasts 
only about two months, there is no off-season for 
sugarers. They operate the ultimate home indus- 
try: They collect a raw materiał, sap, and boil it 
down into a value-added product, syrup, which 
can be madę into candies, creemees and mapie 
cream — and then they market it year-round. 

Now is an ideał time to see how syrup is madę 
and to talk with the people who produce it. 
Sugarmakers are morę than happy to give you a 
taste of their way of life with a shot of hot syrup 
or sugar-on-snow. Here are eight sugarhouses to 
visit, and there are many morę, so look for the 
rising steam or visit www.vermontmaple.org for 
a list. 


Harry Russell and his team , Hattie and Zunta, head out to collect sap at the 
Russell family sugarhouse in Hinesburg, where the Russells have been making syrup 
for five generations. Above, drawing offfinished syrup at Harlow's in Putney. 
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and April); for Mapie Open House < 
Weekend (see page 31) they make 
mapie cotton candy and mapie cin- 
namon buns frosted with mapie 
cream. The Greens also offer sugar- 
on-snow and sell their syrup, gran- 
ulated mapie sugar, mapie cream, 
candy and nuts and their own mapie 
salad dressing right from the sugar- t * 1 
house. If you're feeling particularly 
ambitious, the Greens welcome help 
with gathering sap. 

"We encourage people to wear ( 
boots so they can go out in the woods," K 1 
Pamela says. 

Green's Sugarhouse, 1846 Finel Hol- 
low Road, Poultney, open during sug- ' 
aring season; in the off-season, syrup . 
sold mail order and Online; (802) 287- 
5745, www.greenssugarhouse.com. 


The wood pile at 
Greens Sugarhouse 
in Poultney is proof: 
It takes a lot of 
wood and a lot of 
labor to boil sap into 
syrup. Right , syrup 
samples in a window 
at Morse Farm in 
Fast Montpelier, and 
below, Richard Green 
checks the boil at 
Green s in Poultney. 




Green’s Sugarhouse, Poultney 

R ichard Green believes he is tap- 
ping some of the same maples 
that his ancestors drew sap 
from in the late 1700s, near the family 
homestead on a knoll in Poultney. 

In addition to the 200 acres on the 
old homestead, Richard and his wife, 
Pamela, also tap about 80 acres of 
their own land. They put out 6,000 
taps for the pipeline, and 1,000 for 
buckets. 

Richard has been sugaring all his 
life, and he and Pamela have been 
making syrup together for 30 years. 
The Greens use a combination of new 
technology and old-fashioned pluck 
to produce 2,500 gallons of syrup in 
a good year. 

The sugarhouse is open for boiling 
during the sugaring season (March 


Carman Brook Mapie & 

Dairy Farm 

Highgate Springs 

K aren and Daniel Fortin run a s 
dairy farm off a long stretch g 
of dirt road. Daniel milks 95 a 
cows and maintains 700 acres of fields \ 
and woods, and Karen keeps up with 
their four boys. In their spare time 
they sugar. 

Although Fortins have farmed this r 
land for five generations, sugaring $ 
wasn't a traditional part of the mix. c 
But when Karen decided she want- t 
ed to re-enter the work force, they \ 
launched a sugaring operation from , 
scratch. In 1999, they built a sugar¬ 
house and invested in high-tech, time- ' 
saving eąuipment — a reverse osmo- t 
sis system, state-of-the-art evaporator 
and a vacuum-pump tubing system. , 
They also decided to divide the labor ; 
from the get-go: Daniel and the boys 
tap the trees, manage the pipeline and 
run the evaporator ; Karen cans the 
syrup, makes mapie candy and cream 
and handles sales in their new gift 
shop/sugarhouse. 

In six years the Fortins have 
acąuired a reputation in the area for 
their ąuality syrup and self-guided 
farm tours, which include a walk 
through the barn and petting animals. 
Last year, they madę 900 gallons of 
syrup and attracted 3,000 visitors. 

During boiling, the steamy sug¬ 
arhouse is the family kitchen and 
dining room. The Fortins make pan- 
cakes on the woodstove and smother 
them with syrup drawn right off the 
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evaporator. On Mapie Open House 
weekend, they offer sugarhouse tours, 
a mapie candymaking demonstration, 
family mapie games, a re-enactment 
of Abenaki sugarmaking and compli- 
mentary sugar-on-snow. Year-round 
the Fortins sell syrup and candy and 
offer a glimpse of their way of life 
through self-guided and group tours. 

"We sell our lifestyle as much as 
the scenery and the mapie syrup," 
Karen said. 

Carman Brook Farm, 1275 Fortin 
Road, Highgate Springs, open year- 
round, complimentary sugar-on-snow 
during Mapie Open House weekend, 
(888) 84-MAPLE, (802) 868-2347, www. 
cbmaplefarm.com. 


Couture’s Mapie Shop 

Westfield 

I f you stop by Jacąues and Pauline 
Couture's place in Westfield you'll 
notice right away that they are 
both in constant motion. Neither 
seems to pause for a second before 
going on to the next task, talking 
all the while to visitors and bed-and- 
breakfast guests. 

It's no wonder, given their continu- 
ous work, that Jacąues (pronounced 
Jake) and Pauline operate one of the 
most successful sugarhouses in the 
State — they won top awards in four 
different categories at an interna- 
tional mapie syrup conference last 
year. They also run an award-winning 
dairy farm. 

Jacąues is president of the Vermont 
Mapie Sugar Makers' Association and 
the Vermont Mapie Foundation, and 
in his spare time cuts 50 cords of 
wood from his managed forestlands 
to fuel the evaporator and heat the 
buildings on the farm. Pauline runs 
a bed and breakfast at their home, 
and she is ąuick to expound on the 
virtues of mapie to her guests as she 
serves them pancakes covered with 
their choice of mapie syrup. 

Sugaring is a lifelong passion for 
the Coutures. In 1970, they bought 
Jacąues' parents old farm in Westfield, 
which had a sizeahle sugarbush. They 
cobbled together a sugarhouse with 
old tin, rough lumber and used sugar¬ 
ing eąuipment for their first season 
in 1972. 

Today, the Coutures have a modern 
sugarhouse and mapie kitchen/shop, 
and they use vacuum tubing and 
reverse osmosis technology. But even 
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Boiling sap at the Fisher farm in Rockingham. 


with these time-saving devices they 
are as busy as ever, producing 2,000 
gallons of syrup, tons of mapie candy 
and 50,000 mapie lollipops a year. 
They sell their handmade products 
from the shop or by mail order. 

On Mapie Open House weekend, 
they offer sugar-on-snow and Pau¬ 
linem famous mapie baked beans. 

Couture's Mapie Shop, Route 100, 
Westfield, open year-round; (800) 845- 
2733, www.maplesyrupvermont.com, 
(802) 744-2733. 

Dutton Berry Farm 

Manchester 

I n early spring, as Paul and Wendy 
Dutton warm up the 14 green- 
houses at their 150-acre vegetable 
farm in Newfane, they are also pre- 
paring to fire up their evaporator. The 
Duttons tap 1,000 trees with pipeline 
in Newfane and put out morę than 300 
buckets on their 26-acre sugarbush in 
Manchester Center behind their sugar¬ 
house on Route 30. 

The sugarhouse is sided with barn 
boards weathered to a shade of drift- 
wood gray. The maturę mapie stand 
extends beyond the parking lot and 
visitors can get a free shot of hot 
mapie syrup when the Duttons are 
boiling. You can walk into the woods 
along a trail and even help bring in 
sap if you like. 

During Mapie Open House Week¬ 
end, they have live fiddle musie and 


food vendors in the nearby farmstand. 
Their 12-year-old son, Joseph, is one 
of the fiddlers playing at the annu- 
al shindig, and their other children, 
George, 15, and Sam, 8, lead tours of 
the sugarwoods and jug up syrup. The 
youngest, Lily, 2, is on hand too. 

Paul is involved in production: 
tapping, gathering sap, maintaining 
the lines; Wendy runs the evaporator 
and churns out mapie leaf cookies 
and mapie creemees. The Duttons 
produce 600 to 800 gallons of syrup 
using reverse osmosis and an oil-fired 
evaporator, but mapie syrup is just 
one facet of their highly diversified 
farm: They operate three farmstands 
and cultivate a fuli array of vegetables 
plus strawberries, apples, raspberries 
and blueberries. 

Dutton Berry Farm, Manchester 
Center farmstand, Route 11/30, open 
year-round, www.duttonberryfarm. 
com, (802) 362-3083. 

Morse Farm Mapie 
Sugarworks, East M ontpelier 

B urr Morse found out a long 
time ago that his father's farm 
wanted to grow mapie trees and 
grass. Fresh from the University of 
Vermont with a degree in plant and 
soil science in 1971, Burr thought he 
would be growing vegetables on the old 
dairy farm, but despite his newfound 
knowledge, the hard-packed clay and 
rock-laden dirt wouldn't grow much 
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Burr Morse has come out 
with a new book, Sweet 
Days and Beyond, that 
tellsthe tale of his familys 
sugaring days over eight 
generations. Its available 
at bookstores and at 
www.morsefarm.com and 
www.historicalpages. 
com for $14.95, softcover, 
and $24.95, hardcover. 


Burr Morse has macie sugaring the lifeblood of his family's farm on a hill just north of Montpelier. 


besides witch grass. Pretty soon, he 
found himself sugaring with his father, 
selling mapie syrup and filling mail 
order reąuests — and he loved it. 

Since then, the sugarhouse has 
evolved into a substantial series of 
outbuildings to accommodate their 
visitors. There is a large country-style 
shop with everything from clothing 
and household goods to Vermont food 
and tchotchkes; a sugar-on-snow din- 
ing area ; a display of rustic sculptures 
by Burr ; and a theater. Morse has also 
created an excellent cross-country ski 
trail network. 

Burr doesn't keep track of how 
many visitors come by in a given year, 
but he knows his mapie creemees are 
popular — he figures he sells 50,000 
a year. The next most popular item is 
the house specialty, sweet and savory 
mapie kettle corn. 

Burr's son Tom recently started 
working for the family business, and 
together they tap 4,000 trees and boil 
eight to 10 hours a day through the 
season, operating what Burr calls a 
"public sugarhouse" — visitors are 
invited to watch the sap transformed 
into golden syrup. 

Morse Farm, County Road, East Mont¬ 
pelier, open year-round; (800) 242-2740, 
(802) 223-2740, www.morsefarm.com. 


Bragg Farm Sugarhouse & 
Gift Shop, East Montpelier 

D oug and Barbara Bragg sugar the 
old-fashioned way: They enlist 
members of their extended fam¬ 
ily to gather sap from 2,200 buckets dur- 
ing the hectic, six- to eight-week season. 
Doug's brother, Dan, helps tap their 50 
acres of sugarbush in East Montpelier 
and cuts the 24 cords of wood they burn 
to fuel the evaporator. 

By the end of a good season, they have 
produced 600 to 700 gallons of syrup. 
The Braggs have deliberately kept their 
operation smali and Iow tech so that, 
as Doug puts it, "We can stay personal." 
They originally sugared as a sideline, 
selling syrup from the front porch of 
Doug's parents' house. Today, their sug¬ 
arhouse and gift shop attract morę than 
35,000 visitors a year. 

It's easy to see why. For one thing, 
every weekend during the sugaring sea¬ 
son, you can stop by and treat yourself 
to sugar-on-snow. While you savor this 
sweet and sour combination of taffylike 
mapie candy on shaved ice accompa- 
nied by a sour piekle, raised doughnut 
and fresh coffee, you can see the Braggs 
in action: feeding logs into the evapora- 
tor, keeping an eye on the sap as it flows 
through the pans, gradually cooking 


) 
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down and pulling off finished syrup. 

Besides all of the must-haves - 
mapie creemees, mapie candies and : 
mapie cream (all madę on site) — the 
Braggs' gift shop sells other Vermont- 
made products, from handmade soaps, 
mustards and jams to Danforth pewter 
pins. There are pienie tables outside 
where you can enjoy your creemee. i 

Wyatt Healey and Doug Bragg wash 
2,200 buckets at the Bragg Farm in 
East Montpelier, an annual end-of-the- 
season job. "We go through four days 
and eight pairs of rubber gloves," says 
Bragg. 
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i lnside, you can relax and watch a mapie 
sugaring video. There are samples so 
i you can taste the difference between 
medium amber and the a 1 most 
transparent fancy grade syrup. The 
I Braggs also display information about 
I sugaring and a collection of antiąue 
I buckets and taps, some of which datę 
back to the 1840s. Barbara and Doug 
I lilce to talk to visitors ; they want 
I I customers to come away with an 
understanding of what malces Vermont 
mapie syrup uniąue. 

Bragg Farm, Route 14, East Montpe- 
lier, (802) 223-5757, (800) 376-5757, www. 
I braggfarm.com; open year-round; sugar- 
I on-snow Friday, Saturday and Sunday in 
March and April, 12 to 5 p.m. 


Green Mountain Sugar 
i. House, Ludlow 
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D oug Rosę and Ann Harlow Rosę 
are specialists: That is to say, 
they haven't, except for their 
retail shop, diversified their business. 
They sugar in the spring and sell what 
they make full-time the rest of the 
year. And the numbers tell how serious 
they are. Doug and Ann put out 10,000 
to 12,000 taps within a 10-mile radius 
of the sugarhouse; they make 2,000 to 
4,000 gallons, depending on how well 
the sap runs. And they use the latest 
sugaring technology: vacuum pipeline, 
reverse osmosis, an oil-fired evaporator 
and a smali mechanized canner that 
draws hot syrup from a large vat. The 
Roses produce a remarkahle amount 
of syrup and literally tons of hand- 
made candies and creams with little 
outside help. 

Ann grew up in her father's sugar¬ 
house and never left. She and Doug 
began working full-time for her father 
in the 1970s and bought the business 
in 1985. They expanded the retail shop 
to include a variety of their own mapie 
products, including creemees, candy, 
cream and the fuli rangę of syrup 
sizes, plus Vermont cheeses, pancake 
mixes and souvenirs. Ann's specialty 
is mapie nut brittle. 

The Roses make everything right 
there in the tidy attached sugarhouse 
and a commercial kitchen underneath 
the shop. The sugarhouse is always 
open for self-guided tours. Whenever 
you see the steam rising, you can stop 
by for a free hot sample; during Mapie 
Open House weekend the Roses offer 
sugar-on-snow. 

Green Mountain Sugar House, 820 



The fifth annual Ver- 
mont Mapie Open House 
Weekend will be held 
March 24-26 at sugar- 
houses throughout the 
State. Visitors can see 
how mapie syrup is madę 
and sample fresh syrup 
and other mapie prod¬ 
ucts. For information, visit 
www.vermontmaple.org. 


An old mapie on the Bragg Farm zuears its annual spring necklace of sap buckets. 


Route 100, Ludlow, gift shop open year 
round, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, (800) 643- 
9338, (802) 228-7151, www.gmsh.com. 

Harlow’s Sugar House, Putney 

D on Harlow got out of the service 
in the mid 1950s, and bought into 
his uncle's 200-acre farm in 1957. 
The first improvement he madę was to 
drag the sugarhouse from the woods 
up to the road. He has sugared and sold 
syrup from that spot ever sińce. 

Now 73, Don is 
as involved in sug- 
armaking as he ever 
was. He and his hired 
man, Jason New¬ 
ton, put out 5,000 to 
7,000 taps and produce about 1,800 gal¬ 
lons of syrup. 

Mapie syrup, though, is only one of 
the five or so crops he and two of his 
sons, Dan and Doug, produce and sell. 
The Harlows are also renowned for 


their apples, blueberries, strawberries 
and raspberries. 

The gift shop/farmstand is filled with 
seasonal fruits, their own jams and 
jellies, mapie cream, candies, mapie 
peanut brittle, Vermont honey, lots of 
syrup and the things that go best with 
it — namely pancake mixes and piles 
of dried beans. They offer syrup tast- 
ing (so you can determine which of the 
four grades you lilce — light, medium, 
dark amber, or Grade B) and a funlcy 
display of old sugaring eąuipment, 
including an enormous wood stave vat 
and a wooden stor- 
age tank for a sleigh. 
Visitors are welcome 
to watch the Har¬ 
lows sugar during 
the season. 

Harlow's Sugar House, Route 5, Putney, 
open year-round; (802) 387-5852, www. 
harlowssugarhouse.com. 

Annę Galloway is a freelance writer and 
editor who lives in East Hardwick. 


For Morę: Its easy to make sugar-on- 
snow. Visit www.VermontLife.com 
to find out how. 
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By Yvonne Daley 
Photographed by Caleb Kenna 


M ost people lucky enough to own a 
lovely chunk of Vermont property 
seek to protect their privacy from 
uninvited guests — particularly 
when the property has handsome old beech 
trees or a stream that meanders through hill 
and dale or meadows chock fuli of wild flowers. 
They put up fences and no trespassing signs; 
they erect a gate to keep strangers from wander- 
ing down their private drives. 

Not Kit and Mielcie Davidson. Since 1966, 
when they purchased roughly 420 acres of farm 
and woodland just off the road to the Hubbard- 
ton Battlefield in western Rutland County, the 
couple has been busy carving out miles of trails, 
building a peaceful Japanese garden complete 
with waterfalls and a series of meditation pools, 
hauling Adirondack chairs over craggy precipices 
and down ravines to set them in the most propi- 
tious locations — and urging hikers, strollers 
and naturę lovers to share in their bounty. They 
even allow dogs to ramble the trails they've 
carved up over and around cliffs, through deep 
forests, across a rolling expanse of meadowland. 
And, to make life even easier for visitors, they 
provide maps as guides to one of Vermont's most 
ingenious examples of man and naturę working 

in concert to cre- 
ate something not 
just beautiful, but 
magical. 


Walkers cross a 
meadow on part 
of the 420-acre 
property in Hub- 
bardton on which 
Kit and Mickie 
Daoidson have 
built their hiking 
trails. Left, Kit 
Davidson pauses 
in his labors. 






Kit and M-ickie Davidson 


Their Land in Hubba 
Tliey’ve Asked the W( 
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"With a place like this, you'd have 
to be god-awful selfish to keep it all to 
yourself," Carson ''Kit" Davidson said 
one hot and humid day last summer as 
he led the way to the top of 1,220-foot 
Mount Zioń, a chunk of marble, granite 
and ąuartz with a view of the Taconic 
Rangę, across Lakę Champlain and into 
New York's Adirondack Mountains. 

At 81, Kit, dressed in work-worn jeans, 
a light shirt, a pith helmet and hik- 
ing boots, was as spry as a youngster. 
From a seat atop the lcnobby rise, he 
explained how he and his wife began 
looking in the mid-1960s for a piece 
of rural land as a natural balance to 
their rich and productive life in New 
York's Greenwich Village, where they 
lived and worked in a rent-controlled 
apartment upstairs from Chumley's, a 
famous writers' bar. 

Over the decades, Mickie (her real 
name is Margaret) Davidson has pub- 
lished morę than 30 books, including 
Helen Keller’s Teachei; I Have a Dream: 
The Story of Martin Luther King; and 
The Story of Eleanor Roosevelt. She's 
now writing a biography of Annę Frank. 
Kit Davidson has published four chil- 
dren's books and also written, directed 
and produced dozens of commercial 
and art films and documentaries that 
have garnered him numerous awards, 
including several Academy Award 
nominations. He now worlcs as a medi- 
cal editor — when he's not out repair- 
ing a wooden bridge across a stream 
or clearing downed trees blocking a 
hiking trail. 

1 With a place like this, 
you’d have to be god-awful 
selfish to keep it all to 
yourself. ,, 

— Kit Davidson 

You can learn a lot about Kit David- 
son from his trails. Not one follows the 
expected, direct or easiest route. He 
likes to go between things, whether it's 
boulders or gnarly old trees, and he likes 
a challenge. One trail to Mount Zioń 
Major and Boulder Maże, for example, 
offers spectacular views, but it's not for 
the faint of heart or body. Up and down, 
traveling close to the cliff edge, it's heart- 
stopping and heart-pounding all the way— 
in both the physical and aesthetic sense. 
There's an easier trail too. 
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The gem of the property is the Japa- 
nese garden that Kit started about 30 
years ago when he was making an ex- 
perimental film. He had visited the 
Katsura Detached Pałace, one of the ex- 
tensive Japanese gardens near Kyoto, in 
1956 while on a filming project. After 
following complicated directions, he 
finally reached the garden late in the 
afternoon, only to find it closed. What 
did he do? "I jumped the fence and spent 
two wonderfully glorious hours explor- 
ing," he recalled. 

He built his own garden following an- 
cient Asian concepts of understatement 
and balance. At the center is a mas- 
sive rock that rises statuesąue above 
pools, waterfalls, stone lanterns and a 
miniscule island reached by an arched 
bridge. The monolith was the only part 
of it that was there when he began. He 
hauled in other boulders, sculpted out 
the land to create a series of smali pools, 
which are fed by waterfalls. These in 
turn are fed through an ingenious sys¬ 
tem of pipes that channel water from 
distant streams, all using gravity flow. 

On a summer day, with bullfrogs 
croaking and an occasional goldfinch 
dipping in for a drink, the gardens pro- 
vide a tranąuil respite, complete with 


Adirondack chairs individually spaced 
to provide optimum views and serenity. 
From here, you can climb a short trail 
that includes two pole ladders, up and 
over another boulder, to find another 
Adirondack chair perched upon another 
hummock that provides a view of the 
whole garden. Kit says of the project, 
"Like naturę, it's a work in progress." 


The Green Mountain Club's Day 
Hiker’s Guide to Vermont calls it "the 
most extensive oriental garden in Ver- I 
mont, if not New England." Bryn and 
Harry Deumont from Leominster, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and their dogs Winston and 
Austin madę a return visit there on one 
of July's hottest days. "We came yes- 
terday and we might come back again 
tomorrow," Harry said. "We've hiked 
some of the trails, but we keep coming 
back to the gardens. I needed a nice, 
calm vacation, and this is just what the 
doctor ordered." 

Before finding this property, the Da- 
vidsons had looked in Pennsylvania 
and New York, New Hampshire and all 
over Vermont, searching for something 
smali, three or four acres, 10 at the 
most, with little success. It wasn't size 
they were looking for, but explained 
Mickie, "some dramatic setting." 

A Fair Haven real estate agent showed 
them several rather unexciting proper- 
ties on the western edge of Vermont. 
Then one day nearing twilight, after a 
day of visiting scruffy farms, the agent 
recalled one last property on his list. 
Within minutes of viewing it, Kit was 
on the phone to Mickie, telling her to 
take the midnight bus to Rutland. 


The property cost $69 an acre in No- 
vember 1966; within a year, the same 
real estate agent was offering double. 
They hauled in what Mickie called a 
"Plain Jane mobile home, as simple as 
we could find." They wanted a long, 
thin house to provide the maximum 
south-facing Windows and views of the 
Bird and Herrick mountain ranges. 



Kit Davidson chips a bit ofrock to accommodate hikers on one of the routes he 
has created. Opposite page, the Daoidsons' Japanese garden is a place for ąuiet 
contemplation. 








runs into them on the trails. That's 
how he found out about geocaching. A 
young couple approached him last year 
and aslced if they could hide something 
on his property; the something turned 
out to be an ammunition box deco- 
rated with Janis Joplin's photograph and 
filled with trinkets — the "cache," pro- 
nounced lilce the word for money. 

Geocaching is a worldwide adventure 
gamę that's expanded with the advent 
of the Internet. Individuals and organi- 
zations set up caches all over the world 
and share the locations on the Internet, 
using the Global Positioning System to 
provide the coordinates. When you find 
a cache, you can take something and 
should leave something in return. 

On April 30, "rograndom" wrote: 
"GeoSunghee and I found without too 
much trouble. What a beautiful place! 
Toolc jacob's ladder. Left Watering 
KissMint." On April 27, // CharlieJVT ,/ 
wrote '"Beautiful day for a nice hilce 
with grandchildren. Wonderful views. 
Left VW bug keychain and pingpong 
bali. Took stuffed chick." 

Kit and Mickie Davidson are devising 
plans to keep the property open to the 
public in perpetuity. "What a wonder¬ 
ful thought to imagine people enjoying 
the land long after we're gone," Kit said. 
"After all, it was here long before we were. 
We just rearranged a little bit of it." 

How to Go 

You don't have to be a geocacher to 
enjoy this hidden treasure although 
it is a little hard to find. Take Exit 5 
off Route 4 west of Rutland and follow 
signs to the Hubbardton Battlefield. Go 
left on St. John Road for 0.3 miles,- take 
the very first left onto a private drive. (If 
you pass the battlefield, you've gone too 
far.) Where the drive divides, take the 
left and, of course, less-traveled fork 0.6 
miles to the Davidson property. 

There are few restrictions on visitors 
other than no smoking and no fires. 
Kit lceeps a parking lot cleared for cars ; 
there is a box of maps on the wali of 
the right end of the house. Information: 
(802) 273-2982. ** 


Yvonne Daley teaches and writes in Rut¬ 
land and San Francisco. Her most recent 
book is Vermont Writers: A State of Mind 
(University Press of New England). Pho- 
tographer Caleb Kenna lives in Brandon. 

rnnunnr. To see morę photos of 
lUtl mu Ul. the Davidson land, visit 
www.VermontLife.com. 


"What I wanted was light," Mickie 
said last summer, standing in front of 
a long picture window in the Spartan 
living room in a newer version of the 
I mobile home that replaced the original. 
I "It's incredible in the summer to wake 
I up at 4:30 in the morning to this light 
I coming on all around us." 

Their house has a series of interior 
I rooms decorated in red and white, mini- 
1 maiły furnished and eąuipped with 
I serviceable items, just what they need 
I and no morę — enough dishware and 
I seating for a smali dinner party, but no 
I knickknacks or geegaws. The couple 
I gave up their apartment in New York 
I in 2002 and moved to Vermont full- 
I time. "The first winter, we didn't have 
I the driveway plowed," Kit recalled. 
I "We borrowed a neighbor's 30-year-old 
I snowmobile and pulled groceries in on 
I a sled. It gets wild and a little lonely 
I out here, but we loved it. And got a lot 
I of work done." 

The property offers easy-to-chal- 
I lenging trails. You can access a trail 


to Mount Zioń Minor and Moot Point 
from the garden, following red hlazed 
markers and then yellow ones. Along 
the way, you'11 traverse mossy ledges, 
a smali marsh of stepping-stones, a 
woods road and a ledge with views of 
valleys on both sides. 

Other trails lead through deep woods 
and to waterfalls. There's also a re- 
cently completed Meadows Path for 
families with children or those who 
can't manage climbing up and over 
boulders or navigating inclines. As you 
look out across the meadows, you can 
see wooden benches in the distance, 
each positioned to take advantage of the 
shade of an ancient tree or a particularly 
breathtaking view. 

Kit has built most of the trails him- 
self, although in recent years he's em- 
ployed local landscape designer Greg 
Hazleton to help with the heavy work 
or haul a chair or two up a particularly 
demanding incline. 

Sometimes the Davidsons visit with 
hikers; sometimes not. But Kit often 
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Oruis instructor Peter Kutzer, left, works with a student at the Orvis fly-fishing school in Manchester. 

Below, memorabilia from the days when Charles F. Oruis sold rods and reelsfrom his tiny shop in Manchester. 


n the beginning was the rod, and 
it was madę of wood. 

Just what kind of wood Charles 
Orvis used for the first fishing rods 
he began selling in Manchester in 1856 
isn't known (willow seems the best 
guess). But David Perkins, one of the 
two brothers who run the now world- 
famous Orvis Company, says that the 
first really good rods were probably 
madę of lance- 
wood. Bamboo 
came later, and 
most of the rods 
today are graphite. 

But that's getting 
ahead of the story. 

After the rod 
came the reel, 
for which Orvis 
received Patent 
No. 150,883 in 1874. It had a narrow 
spool and ventilated side plates to 
protect the lines from mildew and rot. 
Unlike most other reels of the time, 
it was mounted upright. Those three 
characteristics taken together madę it 
the forerunner of all modern fly reels. 


And then came the flies. Unable to 
get consistent ąuality from other sup- 
pliers, Orvis entrusted the job to his 
daughter, Mary Orvis Marbury. Start- 
ing in 1876, she learned fly-tying from 
an expert and then assembled a staff 
of local women to produce the flies. 
She was the first person to name spe- 
cific flies according to a standardized 
pattern, giving them titles like Royal 
Coachman, Gold- 
en Monkey, Lady 
Martha and Wyo- 
ming. By 1890 she 
and her workers 
were producing 
434 different ones, 
and she put togeth¬ 
er a boolc called 
Favońte Flies and 
Their Histories 
that became wildly popular, going 
through at least nine printings between 
1892 and 1896 and making the Charles 
F. Orvis brand even morę famous. 

Rods, tackle and flies are still an 
important part of the business and 
account for about 20 percent of total 


revenue. But the Orvis Company that 
celebrates its 150th anniversary this 
year has evolved into something far 
larger, richer, morę prestigious and 
diverse than Charles Orvis could have 
imagined. 

The company headąuarters is still 
in Vermont, just a few miles from 
the brick building next to The Equi- 
nox where Orvis first set up his shop. 
The stunningly handsome new flag- 
ship storę is still on Route 7A in 
Manchester village. The rod-making 
factory, humming with precision and 
efficiency, is behind it. 

But the company is now a huge 
international business that has spread 
far beyond Manchester. It has 35 Stores 
in the United States, nine in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom and a network of 650 
dealers around the globe, including 
Italy, Iceland, Japan, Chile and the Slo- 
vak Republic. It has morę than 1,700 
employees, the largest concentration at 
its distribution center in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. It sells Harris tweed jackets from 
Scotland, woolen sweaters from Ireland, 
cottons from India and custom-made 
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shotguns from Spain. It sells sporting 
art, luggage, women's clothing and 
high-quality boots. It runs fly-fishing 
and wing-shooting schools. It offers a 
rangę of sports-related travel ventures: 
hiking in Switzerland, fishing in New 
Zealand and wing shooting in Argen- 
tina. It is both one of the oldest mail- 
order companies in the country (it was 
selling by mail before Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) and the oldest continuously 
operating fishing-rod manufacturer in 
the world. It sends out morę than 43 
million catalogs annually. 

There are no longer any Orvises in 
the business. And although Orvis was 
once a prominent Manchester name 
(Charles^ older brother Franklin was 
| the owner of the original Equinox 
House hotel), there are no Orvises in 
the Bennington County phone book 
: today. But in the fly-fishing world the 
name remains highly regarded. 

"The Orvis brand stands for a sport- 
I ing tradition and a lifestyle," says Leigh 
Perkins Jr., lcnown as Perk, president 


They're conservative. They love their 
dogs. They're very much into a coun¬ 
try lifestyle," says Chris Herrington, 
manager of the flagship storę. 

For all its success, Orvis had rough 
going at times. It suffered badly in the 
Depression of the 1930s, and by the 
time the Orvis family sold it in 1939 it 
was on the verge of extinction. Accord- 
ing to The Orvis Story by Austin Hogan 
and Paul Schullery, it had shrunk to 
just two employees and some ancient 
machinery and was staying afloat by 
repairing bicycles and tennis rackets on 
the side. Dudley C. ("Duclcie") Corkran, 
the avid fly-fisherman and golfer who 
bought it, quickly hired some of the 
country's most distinguished rod mak- 
ers, including Wes 
Jordan, and with 
the help of wartime 
contracts to make 
bamboo ski poles 
for mountain troops 
began rebuilding 
the financial base. 


Orvis — $65 for a Battenkill bamboo 
fly rod in 1948 — it had bounced. 

Perkins assured him that this time it 
wouldn't. He bought Orvis in 1965 for 
$200,000 in cash and a bank loan for 
another $200,000 secured by inventory. 
By the time he retired in 1992, the com¬ 
pany was worth $95 million,- annual 
sales exceed $250 million today. 

Some of this, Leigh Perkins has said, 
was a matter of being in the right place 
at the right time — the right place, the 
high-end sporting goods business, and 
the right time, just as the widespread 
use of credit cards brought a mail-order 
boom. But much of it stemmed from a 
commitment to quality and customer 
satisfaction. His motto: "The customer 





The Orvis Company that celebrates its 150th anniversary this year has 1,700 employees, 35 Stores 
in the United States, nine in the United Kingdom and a network of 650 dealers around the globe — 



including dealers in Italy, Iceland, Japan, Chile and 
the Slovak Republic. 


is always right — even when you know 
damn well that he's wrong." 

Central to the transformation of 
Orvis was Perkins's realization that no 
one had ever madę much money sell¬ 
ing just fly rods and tackle. "My plan 
for growing the business was to put 
together a catalog of all the trappings 
that an upscale outdoorsman country 
lover needed and desired," he wrote in 
his memoir, A Sportsmaris Life. 

The concept was a huge success 
that allowed him to expand the busi¬ 
ness while doing what he enjoyed 
most — fishing the Battenkill when- 
ever he wanted to and setting off on 
fishing and bird-shooting excursions 
all over the world. 

The commitment to customer satis¬ 
faction is seen in the 25-year guarantee 
that Orvis puts on its graphite rods. 
(Bamboo rods are largely a thing of the 
past, although a few are still produced 
to maintain the tradition and to sell to 
collectors.) The company will replace 
any broken rod even if the customer 
was clearly responsible for breaking 
it. It has replaced rods that were run 
over by cars, stepped on hy horses, 
fractured by angry wives and, in one 


I Greg Comar makes graphite fly rods at 
I the Oruis factory behind the company's 
I storę in Manchester. 

I and CEO of the company and the older 
I brother of David, the executive vice 
I president for retail. "What we're sell- 
I ing is a way of life." 

It's a way of life that many Vermont- 
I ers can appreciate and share, at least 
I in limited ways ; one doesn't need to 
I be a millionaire to fish the Battenkill. 
I But most Orvis customers tend to 
I rangę from the upper middle class to 
I the seriously rich. "They're affluent. 


Corkran saved the com¬ 
pany and carried on the 
tradition of quality. The 
impregnated bamboo rods 
he and Jordan developed 
(treated with resin and 
cured to combat the mois- 
ture that caused most 
other fly rods to develop 
a permanent bend) were 
among the most depend- 
able of their day. But it 
was a Midwestern busi¬ 
nessman, Leigh Perkins, 
the father of David and 
Perk, who transformed it. 

Encouraged by his mother, a first-rate 
wing shot, Leigh Perkins grew up hunt- 
ing and fishing. He came from a wealthy 
family and, after an early career with a 
firm that madę welding equipment, he 
had madę enough money of his own to 
look for a company to buy. He had first 
discovered Orvis when a classmate at 
Williams College began inviting him 
to Dorset for fishing and bird shoot¬ 
ing. When he asked his college friend if 
there was any chance Orvis might be 
for sale, the friend reminded him that 
the last time he had written a check to 
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American Museum of Fly Fishing 


Rods, Reels, Anglers and Legends: 


The American Museum of Fly Fishing 



The museum has one of the world's largest public collections of fly fishing 
equipment as well as tales offamous anglers and artis ans, from (below) 
Bing Crosby to Mary Oruis Marbury, the Vermonter who was one of the 
first to manufacture and standardize fishing flies. 


I n the spring of 1930, when he had 
just signed a contract paying him 
$80,000 a year, someone asked 
Babę Ruth if he really thought he should 
be making morę than President Herbert 
Hoover, whose salary was $75,000 at 
the time. "Why not?" Ruth is said to 
have replied. "I had a better year than 
he did." 

Given that the stock market had 
crashed on Hoover's watch while Ruth 
had hit 46 home runs and batted .345, 
he had a point. 

Raised in a Baltimore orphanage, 
Ruth had little in common with the 
patrician Hoover, a Stanford-educated 
engineer. But they shared an enthu- 
siasm for fly-fishing and now share a 
spot at the American Museum of Fly 
Fishing in Manchester, where Ruth's 
bamboo fly rod (madę by the E.F. Payne 
Co.) is on display along with Hoover's 
Hardy Marvel. 

There are morę than 1,200 rods, 400 
reels and 20,000 flies at this little gem 
of a museum, which boasts the world's 
largest public collection of fly-fishing 
objects. Many of the artifacts are so 
beautifully crafted that they're engaging 
in their own right. But it's the exhibits 
featuring people who loved the sport 
that bring the 
museum to life. 
These include 
such well-known 
fly-fishers as Er¬ 
nest Hemingway, 
Winslow Homer, 
Ted Williams and 
Bing Crosby, and 
also people un- 
known to most 
but legends in 
the fly-fishing 
world. Those 
last include Car- 
rie Stevens, who 
created the famous "Gray Ghost" fly, 
and Lee Wulff, who urged "catch and 
release" fishing because "a gamę fish is 
too valuable to be caught only once." 


While many museums have trans- 
formed themselves in recent years to 
become morę Iively and interactive, 
this one remains as quiet and as 
relaxing as the Battenkill, and 
that's a part of its charm. The 
exhibits tracę the evolu- 
tion of fly-fishing from 
ancient times; show 
how rods, reels and 
flies are madę; explain 
how fish attack flies; 
describe how fish see. 

Visitors can examine 
some of the original 
flies tied by Mary Orvis 
Marbury and her cluster 
of women workers and be 
impressed that they madę 
them without the help of a 
tying vice. They can view rods that 
were owned by Daniel Webster (about 
as thick as a broom handle), Dwight 
Eisenhower, Jimmy and Rosalyn Carter, 
and George H.W. Bush. The pictures of 
Eisenhower cali to mind his 1955 visit to 
Rutland and Chittenden's MountainTop 


Inn. The State Fish & Gamę Department 
quietly but heavily stocked Furnace 
Brook and Walker Pond; the president 
caught nothing, but for weeks after- 
ward local kids pulled prize trout 
from both places. 

A picture familiar to 
many Vermonters shows 
Calvin Coolidge cast¬ 
ing into a stream in Ply¬ 
mouth Notch. Except for 
high rubber boots, he's 
dressed as though he 
were going off to work 
at a bank. He's wearing 
a dark suit, high starched 
collar, necktie and straw 
boater hat and looking as 
grim as if he were about to 
foreclose on a mortgage. 

It's an engaging and captivating 
museum and one that shows off all the 
history, craftsmanship and skill of the 
sport. An hour's visit can leave even 
people who do no fly fishing at all 
thinking that maybe they should try it. 

— Tony Marro 




luseum of Fly Fishing 



































case, damaged while being used to kill 
a rattlesnake. 

Leigh Perkins's goal was to have 
people buy Orvis rods, reels and flies, 
develop their skills at Orvis fly-fishing 
schools and then wear Orvis waders 
and fishing vests into the streams. His 
success could be seen at one of the two- 
day fly-casting sessions in Manchester 
last spring, where instructors Truel 
Myers and John Rano urged students to 
stay relaxed and to lceep the tips of their 
rods Iow while completing their casts. 
The pupils ranged from competent fly 
casters looking to improve to anxious 
beginners who had trouble even get- 
ting their lines into the pond. But all 
were declced out in a virtual living cata- 
log of Orvis goods: Zambezi twill cargo 
pants ($89), convertible pocket tech 
vests ($159), pumpkin-colored baseball 
caps ($24), olive bush shirts ($89) and 
Battenkill Brogues ($119). 

The company has spread far beyond 
Vermont, but the Perkins brothers say 
its Vermont history has become a part 
of the brand and that the Vermont 
image of country living and outdoor 
sports is a big part of the lifestyle they 
sell. Orvis tries to help protect that life¬ 
style by donating 5 percent of its annual 
pretax profits to conservation efforts. 

The company has reinvented itself at 
key points, by moving from bamboo to 
graphite rods and shifting from a focus 
on selling rods and tackle to selling a 
way of life. The Perkins brothers are 
planning for the day when most of the 
business will be done via the Internet, 
not catalogs and telephones. And they're 
looking for ways to demystify fly-fishing 
and broaden their customer base. 

As Hogan and Schullery notę in their 
Orvis book, people who fly-fish are "leg- 


endary for their snobbery" and have 
encouraged the myth that the sport 
reąuires the concentration of a Zen mas¬ 
ter and the hand-eye coordination of a 
Ted Williams. The Perkinses want to 
persuade a new generation that it's easier 
than they think and that Orvis gear is 
dependable, affordable and easy to use. 

This brings everything back to the 
rod, and after 150 years they're still 
being madę in the yillage that gave 


birth to a fly-fishing tradition, just a 
half-mile down the road from where 
Charles Orvis started it all. 


Tony Mano lives in Old Bennington and 
North Scituate, Rhode Island. Photogra- 
pher Kevin Bubriski lives in Shaftsbury. 

rnn ynn[. For a loolc at some Orvis 
lUH MUnt. fishing flies, visit 

www.VermontLiite.com. 


The American Museum ofFly Fishing is next to the Orvis storę off Ronte 7A in Manchester. 



HOW TO GO 

The Orvis flagship storę is at 4200 
Historie Route 7A in Manchester, just 
south of Manchester Center and next to 
the American Museum of Fly Fishing; 
Monday-Thursday and Saturday 9 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Friday 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sunday 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; www.orvis.com; (802) 362- 
3750. Nearby are the rod factory (tours 
available) and the Orvis Saleroom. 

The American Museum of Fly Fishing, 
Historie Route 7A in Manchester; daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., closed on major holidays; 
adults $5, children 5 to 14 $3; (802) 362- 
3300; www.amff.com. The museunTs 
storę sells fly-fishing items. 
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heh\a Wrmont spring becomes true spring — when 
V the nillsides blossom and leaves finally turn the bright 
green we have been waiting for — the urge to get out 
for a walk in the new countryside becomes almost 
overpowering. 

What will we see as we sally forth and wander over 
pasture and hillside? The subtle glories of a new sea- 
son cali to us, if only we will be aware of them. 



Worcester/Alan L. Graham 
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West Barnet/Alan L. Graham 
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ife — which had been bounded 
by colyd and snów, is suddenly 
open and expansive. Rolling 
fields and back roads now beckon 
to us. Time to see if that patch 
of anemones down the road is 
blooming yet, to look for war- 
blers in the trees and ducks in 
the marsh. 

The season is so brief it seems 
to go by in a rush. That’s one 
reason walking this time of year is 
the perfect way to travel: You have 
to readjust your thinking, slow 
down and look for the subtleties 
that you might otherwise miss. 

The bold new colors climbing 
every hillside, the rosy glow of 
afternoon sunlight on a winter- 
faded barn wali, the rich, fecund 
smell of wet woods and wet pas- 
tures, the chorus of birdsong that 
greets each new day — Vermont- 
ers know these reminders of the 
season and wait for them faith- 
fully each year. 

— T.K.S. 


Pileated woodpeckers, Behidere 
Pond/Gustav VV. Yerderber 


East Montpelier/Andre Jenny 
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Ken Squier, owner, resident curmudgeon and on-air personality at WDEV radio in Waterbury, zuorks with 
Buster the Wonder Dog during "Musie to Go to the Dtnnp By/' their offbeat Saturday morning show. 


Community Radio 

From Conservative to Liberał, 

NASCAR to Classical Musie and 
High School Sports, the Many 
Voices of Waterbury’s WDEV Come 
In Loud and Clear 
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By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Andy Duback 


R ural radio is important 
to people," intones Erie 
Michaels in his mellifluous 
radio-announcer's voice. He 
is taking a break from his duties as on- 
the-road producer of WDEV's "Musie 
to Go to the Dump By," broadcasting, 
on this particular Saturday in Sep- 
tember, from the Tunbridge World's 
Fair. "We feel that if we are out in 
the community, working hard, people 
will know us and respect us. We talce 
our worlc very seriously." A cow in a 
nearby 4-H exhibit moos loudly, and 
Michaels, fiddling with his eąuipment, 
sends a song over the airwaves, a coun- 
try-western tune called "I Don't Loolc 
Good Naked Anymore." 

There, in a nutshell, is the contradic- 
tion — and the strength — of WDEV, 
which celebrates 75 years of broadcast¬ 
ing from Stowe Street in Waterbury this 
July. Smart local commentary is mixed 
with ridiculous tunes. Conservative 
local pundit Laurie Morrow's show, 
"True North," is broadcast an hour or 
two before nationally known liberał 
icon Amy Goodman's "Democracy 
Now." Patsy Kline, the Texas Tuba 


Broadcaster Dana Jewell mans the microphone for WDEV's Monday-Friday carly 
morning time slot, which includes "The Trading Post," 30 minutes of listeners of- 
fering an amazing array of things to sell, buy or swap. 


Band, stoclc car racing from Barre's 
Thunder Road and Harwood Union 
High School boy's basketball share 
airspace with Miles Davis, Red Sox 
baseball, State legislative reports and 
Mozart. 

It's the place on the dial (550 AM, 
96.1 FM and 96.5 FM) where a Ver- 
monter can tune in for the Dow Jones 
average or the milk prices. Where the 
Associated Press delivers news from the 
world, and Bethany Dunbar, an editor 
at The Barton Chronicie, delivers the 
news from the Northeast Kingdom. 

A listener whose normal farę comes 
from "dedicated" channels — all-sports, 
all-talk, all-country-music, all-jazz — 
and who accidentally tuned in to WDEV 
might find the station bewildering, 
if not downright schizophrenic. But, 
as Middlebury College professor and 
author Bill McKibben points out, the 
hodgepodge of views, opinion, musical 
styles, reports (sports, business, 
agriculture, politics, news) pretty 
much reflects the hodgepodge of views, 
opinion, musical tastes and interests 
that make up the average Vermont 
community. 

McKibben, who included WDEV in a 
story about the virtues of life lived on a 
smali scalę that he wrote for HarpePs 
Magazine two years ago, said that when 
you listen to the station "you hear ... 
things that other people are interested 
in. Which is pretty much the definition 
of community." 

You also hear — and this may be 
WDEV's genius — the actual voices of 
the community. It is nearly impossible 
for anyone who has lived in WDEV's 
broadcast area (which extends south to 
Route 4 and north nearly to the Cana- 
dian border) to listen to the station for 
even a few hours without hearing the 
voice of someone the listener knows. It 
might be Dan DiLena reading his menu 
from the Red Kettle in Northfield or 
Ben Koenig of the Country Bookshop 
in Plainfield singing about his storę 
in a hokey Caribbean accent. It might 
be Ed from Morrisville, phoning in 
to "The Trading Post" at 6:30 a.m. to 
sell an old-fashioned grinding wheel 
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and a prickly pear cactus. It might be 
a birthday wish going out to someone 
the listener works with. Or a caller 
to any one of the talk shows: "The 
Mark Johnson Show," Morrow's "True 
North" or progressive activist Anthony 
Pollina's "Eąual Time." If you listen to 
WDEV long enough you will get a sense 
of what your neighbors are doing and 
thinking. Which is a pretty good way 
to not only define community but to 
keep it alive and well. 

At the heart of this rich local stew 
is the station owner and president, 
Kenley Dean Sąuier, who, at 70, has 
madę a national name for himself (and 
was part of two Emmy-award winning 
broadcast teams) as a television broad- 
caster covering stock-car racing and 
other sports for CBS, NBC, ABC, ESPN, 
Fox, Turner Broadcasting and the Speed 
Channel, among others. Sąuier is a 
walking conundrum, a serious fan of 
jazz and classical musie with a deep 
background in the auto racing world 
of NASCAR. He is a man eąually at 
home interviewing, say, Governor Jim 
Douglas about fuel shortages or health 
care or hosting "Musie to Go to the 
Dump By" and reading advertising 
copy (including, fuli disclosure, an 
ad for this magazine, a sponsor). He 
employs an enormous — by corporately 



Jack Donovan checks in with the public 
duritig a broadcast from the Berlin Mail. 


held radio standards — Staff of morę 
than 30 yet he is famously cheap ; Bryan 
Pfeiffer, who cohosts "For the Birds," (a 
show about birding), loves to joke about 
the single light bulb that Sąuier al- 
lows, the bulb that all the broadcasters 
purportedly have to share, unscrewing 
it from one broadcast booth and taking 
it to another. 



If you listen to WDEV long enough yOU will get 3. 

sense of what your neighbors are doing and 

thinking. Which is a pretty good way to not only define 
community but to keep it alive and well. 


It is not unusual for Sąuier, in a 
single broadcast, to support the death 
penalty, criticize the Bush administra- 
tion and fulminate about the rise of 
corporate monopolies. His station may 
broadcast conservative Ann Coulter 
and independent Congressman Bernie 
Sanders in the same morning. "It's as if 
Rush Limbaugh and Al Franken shared 
a brain," wrote McKibben. 

"His watchword is 'relevant,'" says 
Mark Johnson, who has been hosting a 
two-hour weekday call-in show on the 
station sińce 1998. "It's all about what's 
meaningful to the community." 

And you can describe "meaningful" 
in different ways. The All Men's Mos- 
cow Marching Transistor Radio Band, 
for example, depends on WDEV to pro- 
vide musie for its paradę up the main 
Street of the village of Moscow every 
July 4th. Farmers depend on weather- 
man Roger HilFs forecasts for haying. 
Kids tune in on snowy mornings to hear 


about school closings. Representative 
Sanders recalls that once, when he was 
on the air, a station newscaster inter- 
rupted him to inform listeners about an 
accident on Main Street in Waterbury. 

Sąuier was born to radio; for Christ- 
mas 1935, his parents Guila and Lloyd 
Sąuier (then the program director) sent 
out a holiday card depicting the infant 
Ken in front of a set of building blocks 
spelling out the cali letters WDEV. The 
station itself was only four years old, 
having been started in 1931 by the 
visionary Harry Whitehill, owner and 
operator of the Waterbury Record and 
the Stowe Journal. Whitehill was a 
man of many trades ; he sold stationery, 
pens and ink, party goods and wrapping 
paper from his newspaper headąuarters 
at 9 Stowe Street in Waterbury. He was 
also Vermont's Collector of Customs, 
an active post during Prohibition and 
a job that brought him freąuently to 
St. Albans. In 1929, Whitehill heard 
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The WDEV Radio Rangers holdforth 
evenj Saturday morning with 15 minutes 
ofhomegrown country musie. Front left: 
Tony Wasliburn, Mark Struhsacker, 

Dave Roiuell and Danny Coane. 

Vermont's first commercial radio sta¬ 
tion, WDQM, there, and, reasoning 
that "morę people can hear than can 
read," he returned to his newspaper to 
proclaim: "We need a radio station." 
i "Radio was big city ... worldly stuff," 

> writes Sąuier, who chronicled the birth 
: of the station in an unpublished history 
o of WDEV. On July 16, 1931, the dulcet 

tones of Miss Kate Lyons of Waterbury 
i- Center singing "The Rosę in the Garden" 
: were sent over the airwaves, marking the 
: station's official launch. The antenna 
; was a copper wire strung from the news- 
s paper office to a nearby funeral parlor. 

It was a glorious venture, an opportu- 
nity, as U.S. Senator Warren R. Austin 
. put it, "to sell a cow or an idea, ąuickly 
i to a great number of people." The en- 
1 gineer for that first broadcast was 28- 
i year-old Lloyd Sąuier, the son of the 
Whitehills' housekeeper. The young 
; Sąuier (now known as "The Old Sąuier" 

> and freąuently heard on the station via 

> old recordings) soon moved up to pro- 
; gram director responsible for an entire 

hour of airtime a day. Fred Somers & 

) Sons Hardware (still on Main Street in 
; Montpelier) was an early sponsor. 


Within a year, the station was broad- 
casting local sports, legislative hear- 
ings and other events of notę. By 1936, 
the WDEV offices were a "mini-media 
Mecca" according to Ken Sąuier, com- 
plete with Western Union, New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
radio station and the newspapers all 
under the same roof. "Because of radio, 
people can live among the most beau- 
tiful hills on earth, our own Vermont 
hills, and yet in an instant feel the 
pulse of world affairs by simply turning 
a switch," said then-Lieutenant Gover- 
nor George Aiken in dedicating a new 
tower and transmitter that year. 

Nowadays, what malces WDEV stand 
out is not that it brings us world news, 
but that — unlike the huge networks of 
radio stations fed formatted shows from 
a remote central location — it brings us 
the local happenings. The Staff, on any 
given day, might be broadcasting from 
a State House hearing, the opening of 
the Farm Show or a county fair, a race 
at Thunder Road (which Ken Sąuier 
co-owns), a high school hockey gamę, 
a ribbon-cutting at a local lumber storę 
or from a phone booth in downtown 
Montpelier, as Michaels did during 
the flood of 1992. (Michaels' phoned- 
in report — replete with operator's 
reąuest for additional coins — aired 
on the morning of the flood when 
the rising waters prevented him from 
getting through the city). Events like 
the flood, in fact, underscore the 
station's importance; Sąuier enlisted 
every employee — from the news 
Staff to the sales reps — as reporters 
that day. The payoff came when then- 
Governor Howard Dean, aslced at a 
press conference how he was keeping 
abreast of flood news, answered that he 
had been listening to WDEV. 

Another of the station's strengths 
is the number of unforgettable radio 
personalities who have taken on larger- 
than-life characteristics in listeners' 
minds: Buster the Wonder Dog (Squier's 
own border collie); the station's country 
band, the Radio Rangers; Farmer Dave ; 
the Old Sąuier,- Ma Ferguson,- Glen 
Plaid; Seymour Clearly and Spike the 
Cat. Past and current broadcasters — 
the late "Cousin Harold" Grout (who 
hosted "The Trading Post" for at least 
30 years), the late Rusty Parker (who 
suffered a fatal heart attack in 1982 
while broadcasting the morning news) 
and many morę — seem like old friends 
to regular listeners. 

In addition to sports of local inter- 
est — 70 local high school basketball 


and hockey games, Norwich Univer- 
sity hockey, local motor sports events, 
Red Sox games and Mountaineers base¬ 
ball — WDEV has pioneered "sporting 
events" that have become commu- 
nity institutions: the Winter Cro- 
quet Tournament, Opening Day at the 
ABCD Deer Camp, Opening Day at 
Perch Camp (an ice-fishing extrava- 
ganza), the State Agency of Transpor¬ 
tation Snów Plow Championships and 
the Joe's Pond Ice Out competition, to 
name a few. 

There is no doubt in this era of cor- 
porately owned radio stations that a 
locally owned station like WDEV and 
its Radio Vermont affiliates (WLVB-FM 
in Morrisville, a country station, and 
WCVT-FM, a classical musie station in 
Stowe) are anomalies. 

An analogy can be madę, in fact, be- 
tween the physical landscape and the 
aural landscape of Vermont. Think of 
corporate-owned stations — what Mark 
Johnson calls "electronic jukeboxes" — 
as sprawi. Public radio is analogous to 
State parks and land in conservation 
trusts. WDEV is analogous to the worlc- 
ing landscape. Like tractors and ma- 
nure pits, it's not always pretty. But it's 
real. And it's distinctive. 

"It's a station that understands the 
community and understands what the 
real issues are," says Congressman 
Sanders. He has held hearings on the re- 
cent trends in communication law that 
enable large media conglomerates to 
own large numbers of stations. "Local 
ownership of media is increasingly im- 



portant and increasingly rare," he said 
in a telephone interview. "When it goes, 
something valuable is lost." 

Loyal listeners would say that "some¬ 
thing" is a piece of Yermont. *5 


Writer Marialisa Calta lives in Calais. As 
part of her work on this story, she fielded 
calls during “The Trading Post. ” Andy Du- 
back is based in Burlington. 
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Silence Was Never an 
Option for Fiery 
Matthew Lyon, Even If 
Speaking Out Meant Jail 
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B y most accounts, he was a hot- 
head; pugnacious, outspoken, short- 
tempered. They dubbed him "the 
Spitting Lyon of Vermont." One 
opponent even condemned him as "a 
strange offensive brute ; too wild to tamę, 
too base to shoot." 

But this Irish immigrant was also a suc- 
cessful entrepreneur, ambitious politician 
and firebrand newspaperman; he fought 
alongside Ethan Allen against the British, 
founded two communities and represented 
two States, almost three, in Congress. 

He is probably best known for spitting in 
the face of and brawling with a fellow con- 
gressman on the floor of the U.S. House of 
Representatives in what was described as the 
first breach of congressional decorum. 

But even though only a handful of his- 
tory buffs may recognize his name, Mat- 
thew Lyon stands near the top of the list of 
authentic Vermont and American heroes. 
This former indentured servant became the 
symbol of the freedom of speech and press 
that Americans hołd sacred — and take for 
granted today. He cast the deciding vote to 
settle a stalemated race for president, set- 
ting a precedent for a smooth transition of 
political power in tumultuous times. And he 
helped shape a Vermont where mavericks are 
welcomed, stubborn independence embraced 
and eccentricity celebrated. 

Born July 14, 1749 or 1750, in County Wick- 
low, near Dublin, Lyon lost his father at an 
early age in an insurrection against the Brit- 
ish, a loss that may have contributed to his 
rebellious naturę and distaste for ruling elites. 
At 13, he was taken from school and sent to 
work at a Dublin print shop, where he read 
extensively about America. He repeatedly 
asked his mother's permission to emigrate, 
only to be repeatedly refused. Her opposition 
fueled his determination, and in 1765 he met 
an American sea captain who offered free 
passage to the United States in place of wages 
if he would work as a cabin boy. 

The captain, fearing a rescue, hid the boy 
in the hołd of the ship, which sailed the next 
day. Lyon never saw his mother again. In 
New York, the captain sold him into servi- 
tude to the highest bidder, a Woodbury, Con¬ 
necticut, businessman. A year later, Lyon 
was reassigned to a merchant in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, where he worked and eventu- 
ally paid his way out of servitude. In 1768, he 
married, and six years later moved his family 
to Wallingford, Vermont. 

Lyon marched with Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys, took part in the cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga and held several 
positions in the Continental Army. With the 
war over and independence won, he turned to 
commerce and politics. He became wealthy 


as the first American to use wood pulp to 
make paper and he served in the Vermont 
legislature. In 1783 he founded the town of 
Fair Haven. He built the new community 7 s 
biggest mansion and established several busi- 
nesses, including a forge, grist mili, sawmill, 
paper mili and — importantly — a newspa- 
per, the Fair Haven Gazette. The Gazette 
provided him an outlet for the strong politi¬ 
cal views he had developed during the forma- 
tive years of the American republic. 

The young nation was bitterly divided. 
Debate raged over what form the new gov- 
ernment and its guiding Constitution 
should take. The Federalists of President 
John Adams favored a strong central gov- 
ernment and a limited democracy. But Lyon 
sided with Thomas Jefferson and his new 
grassroots Democratic-Republican Party (the 
forerunner of today's Democratic Party), who 
placed greater weight on individual liberty 
and States 7 rights. That division soon boiled 
over on the floor of Congress. 

In 1796, Lyon had been elected to the U.S. 
House, where he was increasingly critical of 
Adams and the Federalists, a political stance 
that suddenly turned personal with Roger 
Griswold, a Federalist representative from 
Connecticut. The two had exchanged barbs 
before; Griswold — monied, educated, con- 
nected — madę little secret of his disdain for 
Lyon 7 s humble Irish breeding. He later wrote 
to a friend: 7/ The stories of his [Lyon] being 
sold for his passage from Ireland are likewise 
true — in short, he is literally one of the most 
contemptible and brutal fellows in Congress; 
and that is saying a great deal." 

For his part, Lyon accused the Connecti¬ 
cut Federalist representatives of "hypocrisy 
and corruption 77 and acting against the best 
interests of their constituents. 

That might have been chalked up to po¬ 
litical gamesmanship, until January 30, 1797, 
when Griswold ąuestioned Lyon 7 s war record, 
madę a snide reference to his brief and tem- 
porary dishonorable discharge from the Con¬ 
tinental Army and called him a coward. (In 
1776, Lyon's company revolted when faced 
with the threat of an Indian attack. A second 
lieutenant, he was discharged but later rein- 
stated and promoted to captain.) 

Lyon retaliated by spitting in Griswold 7 s 
face. An attempt to expel Lyon from Con¬ 
gress failed to gain the two-thirds margin 
reąuired. Two weeks later, on February 15, 
Griswold struck back. 

Lyon was in his seat, said to be working on 
correspondence, when Griswold approached, 
called him a /7 scoundrel 77 and began beating 
the Vermonter around the head with a heavy 
walking stick. 

Described by a descendant as over six 
feet tali, 7/ well-built and red-headed, 77 Lyon 



By Rod Clarke 

Illustrated by 
Bert Dodson 
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Join us as we celebrate 60! 


Cele brating O ur 601 h Anniversary! 


Celebrate 

\ermontLife Days 

May 16 - September 5, 2006 


J oin us this summer for a celebration of all 
that makes Vermont uniąue and fun as 
Vermont Life marks 60 years of publish* 
ing excellence! Celebrate by using the 
Vermont Life Passport to Fun and Adventure 
that will accompany the Summer ’06 edition 
of Vermont Life . The issue will also contain a 
booklet listing morę than 60 businesses, attrao 
tions and events that are offering you special 
discounts and opportunities throughout the 
summer* After you’ve enjoyed your summer 
of fun, fili out and mail your passport to the 
Vermont Life office (postmarked by September 
9th) and you’11 be entered in a drawing to win 
one of the six fantastic prizes shown here! 


Grand Prize: 

Pompanoosuc Mills 

$5,000 worth of furniture from Pompanoosuc Mills. 
www.pompy.com 

First Prize: 

Von Bargen’s 

$2,000 diamond and 
emerald Vermont Pin 
designed and created by 
John Von Bargen. 
www.vonbargens.com 








* 


No purchase necessary. Shipping included in the value of the item. 

Deadline for entries is September 9th. Details will appear in the Summer ’06 edition of Vermont Life. 


Fifth Prize: 

Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters 
Keurig Single-Cup Brewer 
(includes a supply of coffee). 

A perfect cup of coffee every 
time. $200 value. 
www.greenmountaincoffee.com 


Fourth Prize: 

Stephen Huneck Gallery 

20-by-23 inch 
Hand'Carved fish-framed 
mirror by Stephen 
Huneck. $375 value. 
www.huneck.com 


* Participating businesses 
appear at right. 


Look for your 
Vermont Life 
Passport to Fun 
and Adventure and 
the chance to win one 
of these great prizes 
in the Summer 2006 
edition of Yermont Life. 


- - _ 

Second Prize: IMJ©UlI!fTA\llMl TOP 

Mountain Top Inn llMMi % RESORT 
& Resort 

Three-night family stay package. $900 value. 
Some restrictions apply, triple occupancy. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 

Third Prize: 

Mountain Road M |y| 0 UNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Resort 

Weekend stay in a luxury condo. 

$750 value. Some restrictions apply. 
www. mountainroadresort.com 



















MATTHEW LYON 



Passport 

Participants 

include: 


v - American Museum of 
Fly Fishing 

| Art on the Mountain 
Basin Harbor Club 
Bennington Museum 
Billings Farm and Museum 
Cabot Cheese 
Coger’s Sugar House 
Dakin Farm 
Danforth Pewterers 
ECHO, Leahy Center for Lakę 
Champlain 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium 
Fletcher Farm School for Arts/Crafts 
Frog Hollow VT State Crafts Center 
Gardeners Supply Company 
Green Mountain RR Corp. 

Hildene 

Horsford Gardens and Nursery 
Johnson Woolen Mills 
Killington Musie Festival 
King Arthur Flour Baker’s Storę 
Lakę Champlain Chocolates 
Lakę Champlain Ferries 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 
Mapie Landmark Woodcraft 
Marlboro Musie Festival 
Mary Bryan Memoriał Gallery 
Middlebury College Museum of Art 
Montshire Museum 
Moose River Lakę & Lodge Storę 
Mountain Top Inn (Sr Resort 
New England Mapie Museum 
Quechee Gorge Village 
Rock of Ages Quarries 
Royal Lipizzan Stallions of Austria 
Rutland Partnership 
Shelburne Farms 
Shelhurne Museum 
Sheldon Museum 
Stephen Huneck Gallery 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm 
Vermont Artisan Designs 
Vermont Country Storę 
Vermont Folklife Center 
Vermont Historie Sites (10) 

Vermont Life Storę 
Vermont Marble Museum 
Vermont State Parks (36) 

Vermont Teddy Bear Company 
Yermont Institute of Natural Science 


was a formidable foe. He fended off 
Griswold's assault, madę his way to 
the House fireplace, grabbed a pair of 
hot tongs and launched a counterattack. 
Colleagues eventually pulled the war- 
ring, cursing politicians apart, but the 
brawl vaulted Lyon and Griswold into 
the national press. 

Lyon was just getting warmed up. In 
the Gazette and its sister publication, 
The Scourge of Aństocracy and Reposi- 
tory of Important Political Truth, he 
railed against Adams and the Federalists. 
In a letter to the editor of the Veimont 
Journal , he accused the president of hav- 
ing been "swallowed up in a continual 
grasp for power ... ridiculous pomp, fool- 
ish adulation, and selfish ayarice." 

For Adams, the attaclc may have been 
the last straw. 

In 1798, the Federalist-controlled 
Congress had passed the infamous 
Alien and Sedition Acts, imposing jail 
and fines for "false, scandalous or ma- 
licious ,/ writings against the "govern- 
ment, Congress or the President" or 
any attempt to turn the people against 
them or bring them into "contempt or 
disrepute." Considered a Iow point in 
American civil liberties, the laws vir- 
tually nullified the First Amendment 
freedoms of speech and press. Jefferson 
called them an "unconstitutional reign 
of terror." 

Most saw the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, allegedly enacted in response 
to hostile gestures from the French 
revolutionary government, as a blatant 
attempt to destroy Jefferson's Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party and silence 
the Federalists' most yociferous critics, 
notably Matthew Lyon. 

For his part, Lyon used his position 
in Congress, as well as his publica- 
tions and others, to keep the pressure 
on Adams and expose the evils of the 
Sedition Act. 

The Alien Act was never applied, but 
in 1798 Lyon became the first American 
charged with sedition. Tried before a 
panel of judges that included a former 
political opponent, he was convicted by 
a Federalist-packed jury and sentenced 
to four months in jail and a $1,000 fine 
for daring to criticize the president and 
federal government. (Anthony Haswell, 
a Bennington newspaper publisher, 
helped raise money to pay Lyon's fine 
and was himself jailed for his state- 
ments in Lyon's behalf. Of the 10 men 



Experience breathtaking natural 
beauty where it's easy to establish a 
family tradition. Explore our state 
parks or private campgrounds. Each 
offer peacefulness whether you are 
hiking, biking or just enjoying the 
unhurried lifestyle of camping life. 
Discover our history and enjoy our 
great lakes. Try hunting or fishing. 
It's all here in Yermont! 



YERMONT 


DEPARTMENT 0F F0RESTS, PARKS & RECREATI0N 
1 -800-VERMONT / www.campvermont.com 


Vermont Campground Association 
info@campvermont.com 


Shop for 
Vermont 
Products online 

@ 

www.VermontLiteCatalog.com 
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MATTHEW LYON 



BenningtorCs Premier Senior Living Community 



Independent Living Assisted Living 

Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24-hour staffing 

300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


802-447-7000 Cali for a brochure 



The Chesterfield 
Commerce Park 

Essex County, New Yor k State 


•Located 2 miles from 
Interstate 87 

•4 - Shovel Ready, Pre- 
Permitted 3-5 acres lots 

•EMPIRE ZONĘ 
CERTIFIED LOTS 

• Road infrastructure 

•Water, Sewer & Power 
ON SITE 


•Access to skilled workforce 


• Financing & Incentive 
Programs 


A healthy place to 
grow a business 

A healthy place to 
grow a family 

A healthy place to be 


For morę information: 
www.essexcountyida.com 
tel: 518-873-9114 / fax: 518-873-2011 
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imprisoned under the act, two were 
Vermonters.) 

Lyon served his sentence in a cold ( 
damp, stench-ridden 12-by-16-foot celi 
in Vergennes under the taunting super- 
vision of federal marshal Jabez Fitch, a 
Federalist. His sentence moved Thomas 
Jefferson to say, “I know not which mor-^ 
tifies me most, that I should fear to 
write what I think or that my country 
bear such a State of things." 

But the Federalists' attempt to muzzle 
Lyon was a dismal failure; in prison, 
he became a free-speech martyr and 
launched a re-election campaign from • 
behind bars. Vermonters responded, 
handing him an overwhelming 
victory. 

On February 9, 1799, Lyon was re- 
leased and greeted by throngs of cheer- 
ing supporters, including many former 
comrades-in-arms from the Green 
Mountain Boys. Legend holds that he 
jumped into a horse-drawn sleigh and 
exclaimed, "I am off to Congress!" 

Lyon continued his crusade 
against the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
which became a major issue in the 
presidential election of 1800, pitting 
the two old antagonists, Adams and 
Jefferson, against each other. Jefferson's 
Democratic-Republican party won the 
election but had erred in assigning 
the same number of electoral votes 
to Jefferson and his vice presidential 
candidate, Aaron Burr. With no majority, 
the election went to the U.S. House to 
be decided between Jefferson and Burr. 

There, on the 36th ballot, Lyon's vote 
threw the election to Jefferson, making 
him the third president of the United 
States. It was a defining moment in 
the great American experiment in self- 
government; following a tense and often 
hostile campaign, power had been trans- 
ferred between opposing parties and bit- 
ter enemies without a shot being fired. 

Soon after taking office, Jefferson 
pardoned everyone convicted of sedi¬ 
tion and returned their fines. In 1801 
the Alien and Sedition Acts came up 
for renewal; Congress allowed them 
to expire. 

Lyon represented Vermont in Con 
gress for four years, then resettled in 
Kentucky, where he founded the town of 
Eddyville on the Cumberland River and 
re-created his successes in Fair Haven 
He built large shipyards along the river, 
his family thrived, he served in the 
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ere Kentucky legislature and was elected 
again to Congress. But his opposition 
to the War of 1812 and President James 
Madison did not sit well with Kentuck- 
ians; after eight years, Lyon lost his bid 
for re-election. 

But the fiery old "spitting Lyon" was 
not finished. In 1820, he was named U.S. 
factor to the Cherokee Nation of Ar¬ 
kansas, thus opening his third frontier. 
Later that year, he campaigned to repre- 
sent the Arkansas Territory in Congress, 
but lost the election by 61 votes. 

In 1822, Lyon was completing an ar- 
duous five-month river journey from 
:ii|Arkansas to New Orleans, helping his 
crew haul several flatboats filled with 
trade goods when he died of pneumonia 
in Spadra Bluff, Arkansas. He was 73. 

Lyon's story raises an intriguing rid- 
dle: Was he the product of a stubborn, 
rebellious attitude that would eventu- 
ally become a Vermont trademark? Or 
was he a shaper of that attitude? 

University of Vermont political sci¬ 
ence professor Frank Bryan, a fan of 
Lyon, believes it is because of people 
ike Matthew Lyon that Vermont is 
what it is today. "I think Vermont was 
created by a lot of really interesting 
people, like the Allens [Ethan, Ira and 
brothers]. They were knaves, land spec- 
ulators," fleeing the stifling Puritanism 
of Southern New England, he said. "And 
I think Lyon was one of those eclectic, 
ambitious, smart, energetic people who 
thrived on the frontier. And remember, 
when Lyon got to be a lit tle too much for 
Vermont, he went west." 

Whatever Lyon's role in shaping 
Vermont's mythic persona, it is easy 
to imagine the spirit of the feisty anti- 
Federalist chortling in the background 
in March of 1936, as Vermonters at 
Town Meeting overwhelmingly rejected 
I the Green Mountain Parkway, a federal 
proposal to build a highway along the 
main ridge of the Green Mountains. 
v Vermont," they seemed to be saying, 
"will go its own way." <S> 


Rod Ciarkę covered Vermont for many 
years as U PI bureau chief in Montpelier. 
He lives in Florida, where he runs a public 
relations and marketing firm. Illustrator 
Bert Dodson lives in Bradford. 


[fin H/|fiPC* Matthew Lyon's dcscendants 
rUn mu ML. also madę their marks. Read 
morę at www.VennontLife.com. 
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Modular Building Has Dramatically Changed 

• Industry’s most aggressive pricing 

• Complete your dream house design_within hours 

• Exceptional ąuality with a 10 Year Warranty 

802-253-6275 

info@VTpin naclehomes.com 
www.VTpinnaclehomes.com 
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We’re so surę you’ll love it, we’re willing to let 
you use our Professional Power DR® CHIPPER 
on your own property for 6 months. 

1 = 




TEST OUR PROFESSIONAL-POWER 

DR®CHIPPER 

RISK-FREE FOR 6 MONTHS! 




• CLEAN UP UGLY BRUSH 
PILES that spoił the appearance 
of your property. 

• CHIP BRANCHES 

up to 4-1 /2" thick! 

• CREATE 
BEAUTIFUL 
WOOD CHIP 
MULCH 

for landscaping. 

If the DR® CHIPPER 
doesn’t AMAZE you, 
you can send it back, 
and we’ll give you a fuli 
refund of your original purchase price 
including shipping! 

www.DRchipper.com 


6-MONTH 
RISK-FREEJ 
TRIAL! 


Road-Towable, Top-Discharge, even 
Tractor-Mounted models ouailable! 

Please mail coupon or cali 

TOLL FREE for complete FREE DETAILS! 

* 1 - 877 - 285 - 1749 ' 

| YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the Professional- 
IPower DR* CHIPPER, including prices and specifications of 
i models and options, plus Factory-Direct Savings now in effect. 

IName _ 

|Address _ 
lcity_ 

*E-mai 

IDR® POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept 52732X 
j 127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 















































The Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm 


History and Country Luxury Combined 


quc che. 




By Deborah 
Doyle-Schectman 


Photographed by 

Jon Gilbert Fox 


o two individuals come upon 
the Quechee Inn at Marshland 
Farm in ąuite the same way, 
although the winding road leading to 
it is straightforward enough. 

Surrounded by meadows and flanked 
by the Ottauąuechee River, the inn has 
been a prominent part of this landscape 
for well over 200 years. 

The white clapboard building on a 
little rise just east of Quechee Village 
has been the residence of politicians, 
writers and farmers, and a favored des-| 
tination for locals, tourists and visiting 
heads-of-state. 

History and hospitality give this ven-| 
erable place its character; architectural 
details, physical setting and resilience 
account for its charm. 

Looking at the inn today, it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine what Vermont's first 
lieutenant governor, Colonel Joseph 
Marsh, envisioned when he arrived 
here morę than two centuries ago. The 
frames, doors and Windows of the house, 
which was built in 1793, were brought 
by raft up the Connecticut River from 
Marsh's native Connecticut. It was a 
grand building madę of brick walls 
filled with loose rock for insulation 
and sheathed in wood; locals dubbed it 
the "Baronial Mansion." 

By all accounts, it was well 
suited not only to a gentleman 
active in the political affairs of the 
day, but also to his family of 14. 
Marsh, who was married to Doro- 
thy Mason Marsh, a descendent 
of Charlemagne, and the father of 
12 rather remarkable children, put 


the land to work growing wheat in the 
newly cleared fields and corn on the little 
river islands opposite his home. Colonel 
Marsh, one of the authors of the Vermont 
Constitution, spent his finał years here, 
and the Marsh family continued to grow 
and flourish. It is a distinguished house 
with echoes of American Transcenden 
























V ermont's reputation for high ąuality 
is well-deserved. For morę than a 
century ; the state's artisans, food makers, 
and manufacturers have been known for the 
excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont 
gifts and foods from the comfort of your 
home, either by mail, telephone or via the 
internet address www.VermontLife.com. 


AMERICAN OLDEST MAKERS OF COLONLAL 
AND EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Catalogues 
$3.00 each 



Showroom 
Mon.-Fri., 9-4:30 


Authentic Designs 

West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
800-844-9416 • www.authenticdesigns.com 


Celebrating 


Y E A R S 


\ cimoiiuLim 

60th Anniversary 
Commemorative 
Fine Art Print 

by Sabra Field 



This original, signed, 
hand-crafted print by art- 
ist Sabra Field captures 
the essence of summer in 
Vermont: a vivid blue-sky 
day at the lakę. The print 
will be offered exclusively 
by Vermont Life during 
our 60th Anniversary year. 
This is a rare opportunity 
to buy—at a reasonable 
price—an original, signed 
print by one of Vermont’s 
most important artists. 

This charming print has 
an overall size of 7 x 9 with 
an image size of 4 x 6. It 
will come to you unframed, 
with a story card about the 
print-making process. 

PLND601 $69.95 


Lakescape I 



Owned by Dairy Farmers 
Since 1919 


WINTER WHITE SALE 




Conanfs Riuerside Farm. 
Richmond, Yermont 


Shop Online at www.shopcabot.com, or 
cali 1.800.639.3198 fora free catalog. 


Tinely (rafted 

Wedding and (ommitment 
Pings in Oold and Platinum 



Vermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 
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Through the Sweet William 2005 


802 . 253.8858 

www. BeckwithRentals.coi 

Located under the Blacksmith 

Stowe, Yermont 


iECKWIT 


RENTALS 

vacation properties 


Beautiful Stowe 


Homes available 


for Rent 




VermontArtist 

MERYL LEBOWITZ 

Oil Painter 

Landscapes, Portraits, and Giclee Prints 
Studios in Burlington and Kirby, Vermont 
802-535-9877 
www.meryllebowitz.com 


INNS AND OUTINGS 


talism, antislavery activism and the be- 
ginnings of the American conservation 
movement — madę morę notable by the 
fact that all this historie significance 
came from one family. 

One of Marsh's grandsons, James 
Marsh, the fifth president of the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont, is credited with 
being the first American to incorporate 
transcendental concepts into a pub-;: 
lic speech. His brother Leonard was a 
physician and the author of several ar-: 
ticles denouncing slavery. Their cousin, t; 
George Perkins Marsh, wrote Man and : 
Naturę, a narrative that changed the ;l 
way Americans looked at land use. 

But first and foremost, the building ; 
was the heart of a successful working u 
farm. Marsh's son Daniel and his son : 
Daniel were husbandmen, and their la- 
bors mirrored the trends and practices of , 
19th century Vermont agriculture. Those i 
who followed also worked the land. 

The Honorable John Porter acąuired ei 
the property in the mid-19th century, : 
complete with the widów of Daniel 
Marsh in residence. This may seem odd 
to us, but it was common then. Marion 
Marsh retained certain privileges and >: 
possessions, although mistress of the ; 
house was not among them. Jane Porter : 
held that title and took it very seri-: 
ously. Her husband's credentials were • 
nothing short of impressive, and as « 
such the household did a fair amount 
of entertaining. 

John Porter was, among other things,; 
a bank president, railroad trustee and 
a member of both the Vermont House 
and Senate. He was also a member of 
the three-man commission appointed 
to rebuild the State House in Mont- 
pelier after the fire of 1857. (The other 
two members were George Perkins 
Marsh and Norman Williams.) By all 
accounts, the Porter home was a busy 
one, welcoming judges, governors and 
senators. The four children, including 
son Charles, who served as Vermont 
secretary of State (1885-1890), visited 
with their families, as purportedly did 
a young William Howard Taft. Yet, for 
all John Porter was involved in, farm- 
ing was his chief occupation, and one at 
which he excelled. 

Silkworms and the mulberry bushes 
to feed them were raised here — as were 
sheep, cows and trees. Marshland has 
also been a lumberyard and a vacation 
home. Throughout all of these incarna 


sofinate sock 


Life's too short for 
matching socks 

Mismatched with care in Vermont 


| 


Socks in adult 
and childrens sizes. 
Machinę washable & dryable 

P.O. Box 240, So. Strafford, VT 05070 
802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 


cmit ot // 1 model! 


Bring your floorpkns and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, writc or cali 


*Custom designed and manufactured in Maine. 


New Dimension Homes , Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caflyn 

244 Hinckley Rd. VL25 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207 - 426-7450 



































Fine Windsor Chairs 


: :e tions, it continued to provide those who 
: lived there with sustenance and solące. 
; [n 1959, however, things changed: The 
\rmy Corps of Engineers declared the 
[and on which the farm and its 19 out- 
nes buildings stood to be in a flood plain. 

; Logan Dickie, owner of Marshland at 
■ the t me, saved the house from the 
’ aie wrecking bali by moving it 90 feet west 
and 15 feet north. It took 25,000 yards 
■ 3 of fili to cover three acres with enough 
* ar dirt to lift the structure and some of 
the outbuildings out of the flood plain 
to higher ground. A year later, when 
t all was said and done, the house and 
remaining outbuildings were four and 
H a half feet above the high-water mark, 
ing and Logan Dickie settled bacie into the 
business of tending his herd of Jerseys. 
In 1968, Quechee Lakes Corporation, 
ot working to sell its upscale second-home 
development, purchased the farm for use 
as an office. The company's marketing 
ed efforts were so successful that by 1975 
ir? it needed overnight guest accommoda- 
iel tions in the village and it converted the 
farmhouse into a 17-room inn. 

This beautiful 18th century farm- 
stead, now owned by Rodger Perry, is 
listed on the National Register of His¬ 
torie Places. Wide pine floors, original 
fireplaces and period pieces highlight 
re its cozy interior. The 22 carefully re- 
stored guest rooms and three suites 
nt boast antiąue furnishing and modern 
conveniences. Changing exhibits fea- 
turing the works of local artists adorn 
ii the walls of the first floor common 
areas. The smell of homemade cook- 
of ies and hot beverages punctuates the 
afternoon air. 

The Quechee Inn has a proud reputa- 
1 tion for fine dining, and the comple- 
mentary tea laid out for guests every 
day is just the beginning. The in-house 
restaurant, open to the public for din- 
ner seven days a week, offers a tempt- 
ing menu. Its signature appetizers and 
entrees are prepared to order using the 
finest fresh Vermont ingredients. The 
gardens surrounding the inn provide 
the herbs and edible flowers for the cu- 
linary creations masterfully executed 
by Executive Chef Dana Hansen. The 
bar is stocked with a pleasing selection 
of 130 fine wines and all the fixings 
for an exotic array of cocktails. Don't 
know Pinot Noir from Merlot? Not a 
problem. Innkeeper Michael Maderia 
will be happy to help you learn how to 


VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 


Robert Carl Williams 


666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 


Madę by 
traditional 
methods 


LAN DSCAPES 

Design 8 Process* Stoneworks 


Landgrove, Vermont 
802-824-5423 


Residential Commercial 

CONTEMPORARY TRADITIONAL 

Renovation Land Planning 


Pittsfield, VT Tel 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 





































THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 


Enjoy Radiant 

Soapstone Warmth 



5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 


• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove unique. 
Plus, no power is reąuired, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Name_ 

Address___ 

C i ty/State/Zip _ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 
66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 2547, West Lebanon, NH 03784 

www.woodstove.com 


1 - 888 - 664-8188 


(iARDENER$ 

SUPPLY COMPANY V# 

Earth-friendly 
gardening Solutions, 
display gardens 
and morę! 



www.gardeners.com 

128 Intervale Road 
Burlington 
802-660-3505 

64 Harvest Lane 
Tafts Corner, Williston 
802-879-0099 
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Vermont: An Explorer’s 
Guide, lOth Edition 

by Christina Tree & Sally W. Johnson 



From the lush green foothills of 
the Connecticut River valley to the 
shores of Lakę Champlain, Vermont: 
An Explorer’s Guide go es beyond the 
most popular tourist destinations to 
include towns and communities that 
are off the beaten path. Newly revised 
and updated. 6 x 9, 608 pp., softcover. 
60 b&w photos, 25 maps, index. 

BEXG348 $19.95 

To Order: 

CALL: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0616 
ON-LINE: wiuzv.VennontLifeCatalog.com 
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pair good food with the right fruit of the 
vine in the winę classes the inn offers j 
from January through June. 

Winę tasting isn't the only on-site 
activity designed to whet your whistle 
or work up your appetite. The Vermont 
Fly Fishing School is on the property, as 
is the Wilderness Trails Cross-Country 
Ski Center and its 18 kilometers of I 
trails. Adventurous types interested in 
setting out on their own are encouraged I 
to rent a canoe and paddle upriver or 
in the Dewey's Mills Pond; grab a 
mountain bike and head for the hills; or 
hike the world-famous Quechee Gorge, 
just a stone's throw away. Inn guests 
also have access to the Quechee Club, 
including two 18-hole championship 
golf courses, indoor and outdoor pools, 
a weight training and aerobics center, 
tennis courts and a ski hill. 

The inn and grounds are also perfect 
for just sitting. The well-tended summer 
gardens provide a delightful respite from 
stress, as do the stunning views of the 
pond and the river. You never know what 
you might see in a ąuiet moment. Loons, 
ducks, moose and bald eagles have all 
yisited the neighborhood, albeit some 
with morę regularity than others. 

Whatever your interests, relaxation 
is the name of the gamę here, and the 
friendly Staff is committed to mak- 
ing guests comfortable. The hospital- 
ity they provide is consistent in many 
ways with that of their forebears. Colo- 
nel Marsh's Baronial Mansion is still a 
place of luxury, and the Honorable John 
Porter's farm continues to welcome 
guests from both near and far. 


Quechees Deborah Doyle-Schectman has 
been writing about the history of the vil- 
lage for morę than 20 years. Photographer \ 
fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover, New I 
Hampshire. i 

HOW TO GO 

The Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm is 
just outside of Quechee Village on Main 
Street, off Route 4, seven miles east of 
Woodstock and less than two miles from I 
Interstate 89. Rates rangę from $90—$245,1 
double occupancy, and include over- 
night accommodations and breakfast. The 
Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm, RO. Box 
747, Main Street, Quechee, VT 05059, (800) 
235-3133, (802) 295-3133, fax: (802) 295- 
6587, www.quecheeinn.com. 
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Where New England borders on 
Lakę Champlain, Canada and Perfection. 

Come for a day...stay for a week...plan for a lifetime. 

Your headquarters for family fun, ontdoor recreation, moonlit nights, Shakespeare in the Park, Mozart on the green. Biking 
I yaking, swimming, sailing, fishing, golfing or relaxing with a good book. Farmers markets, cheese makers, mapie sugarhousć 
[ Lhards, and vineyards.Taste the goodness: homemade ice cream and chocolates, organie veggies, cocktails on the pier. 

r ibat are you doing tbis summer? Come to the Islands and Farms of northwest 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Wart en Kimble Design! 

Pure Vermont mapie syrup in containers featuring the work of popular Vermont artist 
Warren Kimble. Give your family and friends the worlds finest Grade A medium amber 
mapie syrup. Also available in a beautiful 8.45-oz. glass leaf decanter. 

FSP2477 1-pintjug $11.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 


Sorry , we do not ship syrup 
outside the Continental U.S. 




FSP3478 l-quart jug $20.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę: $19.95 ea.) 

FSP4479 1 / 2 -gallon jug $39.95 
(FSP4879 Two or morę: $38.95 ea.) 

FLSY060 8.45-oz. Mapie Leaf $10.95 


The Twelve Seasons of Vermont 

from Vermont Life 

This stunning book celebrates Vermonts changing beauty, month by month, with photos from the 
pages of Vermont Life. Each chapter features a different month — the 12 seasons of Vermont — with 
a Vermont writers poem or prose meditation on that month and a portfolio of beautiful photos. 
Featured writers include Julia Alvarez, Chris Bohjalian, Elizabeth Inness-Brown, David Budbill, 
Castle Freeman Jr., Garret Keizer, Leland Kinsey, Galway Kinnell, Reeve Lindbergh, Howard 
Frank Mosher, Noel Perrin and Katherine Paterson. The striking color photos and insightful words 
combine to make an irresistible book for anyone who loves fine writing, scenie photography and 
Vermont. 8Vi x 10%, 112 pp., hardcover, over 160 color photographs. 

BTWE450 $29.95 

Discover Vermont! 

The Vermont Life Guide to Exploring Our Rural Landscape 

by Mark Bushnell 

Discover Vermont!\s your tour guide to the States agricultural beauty and bounty, the book that will get you off the 
Interstates and into the heart of the Green Mountains. Its nine tours put you on back roads to farms and stunning 
views, to cheese and winę makers, mapie sugarhouses and stops at the many farm stands that offer Vermont’s best 
seasonal produce and food. Discover, and taste, the rural heritage that still shapes Vermont. 5!/2 x 8 ^ 2 , 184 pp., softcover. 

BDYT615 $14.95 


^BCOV0r 

VERMOj\T! 




Mapie Apple Drizzle “The Apple Pie in a Jar” 

This customer favorite combines two of Vermont’s best-loved flavors: sweet mapie 
syrup and crisp Macintosh apples. Its heavenly on ice cream or pancakes and is an 
excellent sauce for pork or ham. One taste and you’11 want morę! 9 -oz. jar. Madę 
in Vermont by Side Hill Farm. 

FDRZ050 $7.95 


Shipping & Packaging for I 
EACH Address 

in USA 


Under $15.00 S3.95 

SI5.01 to S30.00 $5.75 

$30.01 to $50.00 $7.50 

$50.01 to $150.00 $9.00 
$150.01+ FREE! 


Foreigrl 

S7.5C I 
S10.5C1 

S12.0C I 
$15.0(1 
S15.0C I 


Foreign orders allow 6-12 weeks for 
surface delivery. Please cali or fax for 
Foreign Airmail/Express shipping charges 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0616 • 8AM-430PMET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24Hours a dayl 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Where Yermonters Gather 


By Tom Slayton 


Vermont Gathering Places, photo- 
graphs and text by Peter Miller, Sil- 
ver Print Press, Colbyville, 2005, 154 
pages, hardcover, $29.95. 

Vermonters are known for being an 
independent bunch. But if you look be- 
neath the surface, we are also a social 
bunch as well. Maybe the long winters 
are a part of it. Maybe it's the land, with 
its steep hills and little valleys that try 
so hard to lceep us apart from one an- 
other. Maybe it's our rural past. 

Whatever the underlying reasons, 
Vermonters do like to get together, and 
Vermont has some great places for peo- 
ple to gather in, places with history and 
presence. They are as elegant and aus- 
tere as the Old West Church in Calais, 
as grand and ornate as the Fairbanks 
Museum in St. fohnsbury, as historie as 
Hubbardton Battlefield and as patriotic 
as a Fourth of July paradę. 

Peter Miller's new book of photo- 
graphs on just that subject seems to 
catch a piece of 
Vermont's soul. 
It's called Ver- 
mont Gather¬ 
ing Places , and 
it was recently 
published to help 
celebrate the 
25th anniver- 
sary of the Pres- 
ervation Trust 
of Vermont, an 
organization devoted to preserving 
YermonCs built environment. 

I think sometimes we forget how 
uniąue Vermont is. To still have func- 
tioning downtowns where you can walk 
around — and find a parking place — is 
pretty unusual in today's hurry-up, 
plugged in, sophisticated urban world. 




Bread & Puppet Theatre director Peter Schumann stands tali during the annual 
Irasburg Church Fair. The photo is from Peter Miller's new book Vermont Gather¬ 
ing Places. 
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Summer 

Camps 

Vermont youth camps are a wonderful 
alternative to the traditional summer 


Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


Catherine Cap ers 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 




vacation. Be surę to cali early as some 
programs fili up very quickly. 


Audrey Nelson, & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcathęrinecapers.com- 


\ 


Greater Burlington 



Residential camp for boys 6-16 in 
North Hero, VT. 1 & 2 week sessions. 
mini camp & teen trips 

www.campabnaki.org 

802-862-9622 


Camp Abnaki provides opportunities 
for leadership, outdoor adventure and 
character development. 


Jt 1ANGAM0N * 

^ and 

ftBETfOm* 


P I T T S F O R D , V E R M O N T 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps. Arts 
& Sports. Independence, community, freedom, 
responsibility, and a great adventure. 

90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Kayaking • Sailing • Soccer 
Archery • Cycling • Rock Climbing 

www.campsangamon.com 
www.campbetseycox.com gaj 

888-345-9193 



www.nighteaglewilderne55.com 


NICHT EAĆLE 
WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Unique Yermont Summer Camp for Boys 


▲ tipi living a wilderness skills a 
canoeing a naturę crafts a archery 
tracking a backpacking a and morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


windridge tennis camps 

at craftsbury common and teela wooket 
in the green mountains of Vermont 

Boys and girls, 9-15, representing most of the fifty 
States and morę than 20 countries, have shared the 
Windridge experience - a commitment to hard 
work, good sportsmanship. wholesome fun and 
laughter amicist a warm and friendly environment. 



Outstanding tennis instruction 
with a 1 -4 teacher-pupil ratio. 
Other sports and activities: 
horseback riding, soccer, archery. 
sailing, swimming, and biking. 


Windridge Tennis Camps 
P.O. Box 4518 
Burlington, VT 05406-4518 
888 386-7859 


www.windrldgetenniscamps.com 



Powder Trap" cSHMM 


QuickSand~for Flies, LadyBugs and Wasps! 

Finally! The Cure... PowderTrap™ Technology. 
This economical, ticły, pesticide-free trap system 
absorbs lOOOs of pests in OuickSand™ madę fforn 
exploded egg shells that lasts up to 1-4 years! 

Cluster Fly Problem? 

Cali toll free: 1 877 FLY-SOUP 


www.PowderTrap.com (359-7687) 

Patent No CAN 2,286,271 US 6,164.009 World Patents Pendmg 


— 

BOOKS 

Same thing with real, slow-paced gen- j 
eral Stores, farmers' markets where you 
can ask the man who grew them which 
tomatoes taste best, and small-town 
baseball games where you can cheer 
the home team without being body- i 
searched first. 

Peter Miller has already published I 
two books of Vermont faces and places. I 
Both his Vermont People and Veimont I 
Farm Women were featured in the I 
pages of this magazine because they so I 
perfectly summed up different aspects I 
of the Vermont experience. 

Vermont Gatheńng Places continues | 
that theme, with the added focus of 
important historie buildings and other 
places where Vermonters get together. 
Miller writes well, and his short essays 
add depth to each series of images. 
However, as in the earlier two books, 
the emphasis is correctly placed on his 
striking black-and-white photographs. 

In techniąue, composition and subject 
matter, they are exemplary. But morę 
than that, they capture the Vermont 
many of us know and love. 

There's the grinning, well-shorn ie 
crowd at Ken's Barbershop in Randolph, tli 
the tenderness of little hands reaching V t 
up to pat a huge, gentle draft horse at :: 
Shelburne Farms, the concern and intel- 
ligence that shows clearly on the faces i: 
of the residents of Moretown at their I 
annual town meeting. 

The book includes images of the build¬ 
ings you'd expect — Richmondu magi- 1’, 
cal Round Church, the Old Labor Hall 
in Barre, the imposing, almost medieval e 
brick faęade of downtown Bellows Falls. : 
But there are places and events that . 
might surprise you — events as wintry 
as Brookfield's Ice Harvest Festival and 
as warm as South Royalton's band con- 
certs, where Dick Ellis leads the town . 
band every summer Thursday night. 

There are many localities outside | 
Vermont where America's runaway 
automobile culture has destroyed any 
sense of place or community. Fortu- 
nately, that hasn't happened to very 
many of Vermont's special buildings 
and places. (Though Vermont is not 
immune to runaway development and 
suburban sprawi.) 
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MAKE A 

SPLASH! 

Retirement is not only a time for reflection, 
but a time for experiencing new activities. 

Join us for a dip in the pool, a hike on our 
extensive trails or a sunset on the deck. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. SM 


ermonfs Only Life Care Retirement Community 


For a free informative brochure, cali us or visit our website today. 
200 Wake Robin Drive • Shelburne,VT 05482 • 802.264.5100 

www.wakerobin.com 


■■■■■■■ 







)re 

nU Town halls, generał Stores, Fourth of 
July parades, historie old churches and 
reconstituted industrial buildings — 
t these are the places where the spirit of 
ng Vermont flourishes, 
a; the infrastructure of 
our own handmade 
brand of democracy. 
iii They're all impor- 
tant, and they are 
fragile. Peter Miller's 
Vermont Gathering 
Places gives ample 
evidence of the im- 
portance of the strug- 
gle to save them. 

Knee-Deep in Blazing Snów, poems 
by James Hayford, illustrations by Mi- 
chael McCurdy, Boyd’s Mills Press, 
Honesdale, PA, 61 pages, hardcover, 
$17.95. 

This smali but charming book con- 
tains poems by the late James Hayford 
that are all related to the experience of 
growing up in Vermont. The round of the 
seasons and the closeness of naturę are 
major themes, which Hayford's poems 
express in language as terse and focused 
as a Yermont farmer's. Hayford wasn't 


a farmer,- he was a musie teacher and, 
in the words of novelist Howard Frank 
Mosher, "The wisest man I ever met." 

Most of the poems are rhymed and 
short. Beneath their deceptive sim- 
plicity is a deep wonder at the beauty 
and complexity of the natural world 
and human naturę. Here is one, 
"The Banished Cat," complete: 

Dear cat, who slept between our 
feet, 

Now banished from the electric 
sheet, 

We miss your little body curled 
Beside us in the 
dark of the world. 

Michael McCurdy's L * * 
black-and-white illustra- * 
tions add a visual element 
that enlivens this book, 
which, though designed r 
for children over 10 , will j 
be meaningful to older I 
people as well. 

The Vermont Book of 
Days, Michael Thurston HA* '—— 

and Missie Thurston, 
with John C. Wriston Jr., Exile Media 
Corp., Barre, 214 pages, hardcover, 
$39.95. 


Without reading The Vermont Book 
of Days, you might never lcnow that 
"talking" movies (which had a sound 
tracie) first came to Rutland in January 
of 1929, that Fort Ste. Annę was com- 
pleted on Isle La Motte in July of 1666, 
or that the first General Convention 
of the Congregational Churches of the 
State of Vermont met in Rockingham, 
in June of 1796. 

There are many well-known events 
of Vermont history in this engaging 
and attractive historical diary as well: 
The Battle of Bennington (August 16, 
1777), the day Vermont 
finally attained state- 

• hood (March 4, 1791), and 
for mer U.S. Sen. George 
D. Aiken's birthday (Au¬ 
li gust 20, 1892). This mag- 
azine's first publication 
^ (August 1, 1946) is also 
; noted. 

It is an entertaining, 

, painless way to get ac- 
— ąuainted with Vermont 

history. Daily excerpts 
from the book are aired on Vermont 
Public Radio and a statewide network 
of commercial radio stations. ^ 
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SPRING HIGHLIGHTS 



March 12-19: 

U-S. Open 

Snowboarding Championships, 

Stratton: Even if you don't know 
a halfpipe jam from a superpipe, 
you'll learn while watching Olympic 
medalists, world champions and tal- 
ented amateurs compete. Big Air! 

(800) STRATTON, www.stratton.com. 


April 15 Adams Farm Easter Egg 

Hunt, Wilmington: Celebrate spring 
at Adams FarrrTs eggstravaganza with 
Easter egg hunts, egg decorating, an 
egg toss, an egg-in-spoon race and a 
visit from the Easter bunny.You can 
see the new lambs and bottle-feed the 
baby animals, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 464-3762, 
www.adamsfamilyfarm.com. 


Jtina Plant 


April 28-30: Uermont Mapie Festi¬ 
wal, St. Albans:The sweetest festival in 
Vermont celebrates 
all things mapie with 
a paradę, contests, 
pancake breakfasts, 
a Mapie Exhibit 
Hall, carnival rides, 
crafts and antiques 
shows, fiddlers' 
variety show and a 
5- and 10-k Sap Run. 



Don't miss the Vermont Mapie Festival 
Cookbookl www.vtmaplefestival.org, 
524-5224. 


May 6 Green Up Day: lt's Vermont's 
annual spring pick-up and clean-up 
event. Grab a bag and pitch in! 
229-4586, (800) 974-3259, 

www.greenupvermont.org. 


Calendar of S d 


Compiled by Lise Markus and K. LaRoe 


March 


1 : 


Laura Ingalls Wilder musical. 9:30 a.m. Sc 12:45 
p.m. Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 



Climbing the Mountains of the World. 7 p.m. 
Trapp Family Lodge. 244-7073. 

3- 5: 

Okemo Freeskiing Sc Snowboarding. Open 
competition in superpipe, slopestyle and big air. 
(800) 786-5366. 

4- 5: 

NATO Telemark Clinic. Ascutney Mt. Resort, 
Brownsville. 484-7711. 

10— April 28: 

National Exhibit on Alexander Hamilton. Cham- 
plain College Miller Information Commons. 
Mon.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. Sc Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. 865-2700. 

11: 

Smugglers Notch Ice Climbing. Beginner or 
intermediate climbers; equipment Sc instruction 
provided. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Vt. Adventure Tours. 
773-3343. Community Showcase. Friends Sc 
neighbors sing, dance Sc entertain. 2 Sc 7:30 p.m. 
Woodstock Town Hall Theater. 457-3981. 

11 - 12 : 

North American Telemark Fest. Clinics, demos, 
competitions, party. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Mad River 
Glen. 496-3551. 

12 : 

Roast BeefSupper. 4-6 p.m. Brownsville 
Community Church. 484-5944. Ascutney Spring 
Celebration. Ascutney Mt. Resort, Brownsville. 
484-7711. Intermediate level ice climbing. 9 a.m.- 

4 p.m. Vt. Adventure Tours, Rutland. 773-3343. 

17- 26: 

Green Mt. Film Fest. Showing foreign Sc U.S. fea- 
tures and documentaries. 10 a.m.-ll p.m. Savoy 
Theater, Montpelier. 229-0598. 

18: 

Chili Bake-Off. 5:30 p.m. Richmond Congrega- 
tional Church. 434-2053. 

18- 19: 

Waterbury Home Sc Garden Show. Sat., 9 a.m.— 

5 p.m.; Sun., 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 244-7373. 

24-26: 

Floribunda 2006: The Art of the Table. Sale of 
spring plants and flowers. Fri., preview party, 5-7 
p.m.; Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Marion Cross School, Norwich. 649-2169. 

25: 

Wintergrass Fest. Dinner followed by country Sc 
bluegrass musie. 5-10 p.m. Neshobe Sportsman 
Club, Brandon. 247-3275. 

26: 

Vt. Antiąuarian Spring Book Fair. 9:30 a.m- 
4 p.m. Sheraton, Burlington. 527-7243. 

30: 

Portland Taiko in concert. 7:30 p.m. Woodstock 
Town Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 


April 


1 : 


Quilting in Franklin County. 100 quilt vendors, 
silent auction, demos, door prize, quilt raffle. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. St. Albans City Hall. 868-7304. 


1-9: 


Hooked in the Mountains. Hundreds of contem- 
porary hooked rugs on exhibit. The Round Barn at 
Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 


Woods Tea Company concert. Blend ol folk, 
Celtic, sea chanteys, New England humor. 8 p.i 
Opera House at Enosburg Falls. 933-6171. 


9: 


Roast BeefSupper. 4—6 p.m. Brownsville 
Community Church. 484-5944. 

29: 

All Aboard Rutland! Celebrate Rutlands railroad 
history with events all day; view 50 wooden trains 
decorated by Vt. artists. Trains auctioned Oct. 14. 
Cali for schedule Sc map of train locations. 
773-9380. 


May 


5-7: 


Essex Spring Craft Sc Fine Art Show. 200 exhibits 
of traditional, contemporary Sc country crafts, fine 
art, folk art, gourmet specialties. Fri., noon- 

8 p.m.; Sat. Sc Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-4786. 

13: 

Big Spike Bluegrass. 8 p.m. The Opera House at 
Enosburg Falls. 933-6171. 

14: 

Roast BeefSupper. 4-6 p.m. Brownsville 
Community Church. 484-5944. 

20 : 

Burlington Kids Day. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Watcr- 
front Park. 864-0123. Jamaica Fiber Fest. Street 
fair Sc fiber fun for the whole family. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. 874-7201. 

21-Oct. 31: 

The Artful Life of Tasha Tudor. 10 a.m.-5p.m. 
daily. Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

27-29: 

Waterbury Center Community Church Tag Sale 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. 244-8089. 

27-June 3: 

Northern Vt.: Natural History & Sustainable 
Development. Naturę field trips Sc visits to educa- 
tion centers, farms, local businesses, museums. 
Highland Lodge, Greensboro. (301) 652-9188, xll 


Through the Season 


Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Mar. 14: Fuli Moon Sleigh Ride, weather 
permitting. 

• Mar. 25 Sc 26: Mapie Open House Weekend. 

Barre Opera House. Cali for morę events. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 3: Dervish. 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 25: Juanito Pascual. 8 p.m. 

• May 7: Vt. Philharmonic Spring Concert. 4 p.m 

• May 11: The Count Basie Orchestra. 8 p.m. 

Bennington Museum. 10 a.m.—5 p.m. daily. 

Closed Wed. Cali for morę information. 447-1571 

• Mar. 10: An Evening of Animation: Vive La Dif- 
ference! 

• Apr. 13: Jeanne Brink: The History Sc Culture of 
Native Americans in Vermont. 

• May 12: J. Craven Sc B. 0’Brien: Morę Than 
One Way to Tell a Story. 
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i Events 


Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. 457-2355. 

Apr. 29: Opcning Day. 

May 7: Plowing Match. 

May 27 & 28: Sheep Shearing Weekend. 
Brattleboro Musie Center. Performances at 8 p.m. 
Cali for locations. 257-4523. 

Mar. 3: Junko Watanabe, soprano. 

Mar. 25: Jaime Laredo, violin, & Leon Fleisher, 
piano. 

May 5: Musicians from Marlboro. 

May 12: Windham Orchestra. 

Capital City Concerts, Montpelier. Cali for time & 
location. 476-8188. 

Apr. 1: Great French Composers of the 20th 
Century. 

May 6: Borromeo String Quartet. 

Chandler Center for the Arts, Randolph. 728-6464. 
Mar. 24: John Górka. 

Mar. 25: Mustards Retreat. 

Apr. 8: Angela Jia Kim. 

Apr. 21-22: Mud Season Variety Show. 
Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 
Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
748-2372. 

Mar. 25-Oct. 20: Photos by Richard Brown: 
Echoes of the Past. 

May 3, 10, 17, 24: Discovering Birds. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

Apr. 20-May 7: Streets of Gold. 

May 11-28: Laughing Wild. 

Manchester Musie Festival. 362-1956. 

(800) 639-5868. 

May 28: A Romantic Recital. Noon & 3 p.m., 
Riley Center for the Arts. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. daily. 649-2200. 

Thru Mar. 3: Heavens Above Exhibit. Images 
from NASAs Hubble Space Telescope. 

May 20: Spring Fling. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Northern Stage, White River Jct. 296-7000. 

Mar. 2-19: Of Mice and Men. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 15: Cabaret. 

Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM, Burlington. 656-2094. 
Apr. 20-23: A Festival of One Acts. 

Mar. 1-4 & 9-12: RingAround the Moon. 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-4 p.m. 479-7069. 

Thru Mar. 4: Give Us a Hand! 

Mar. 14-Apr. 15: Arts-R-Us. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 

Cali for othercvents. 362-1405. 

Thru Mar. 5: February Solo Exhibitions. 

Mar. 18-Apr. 2: Art from the Schools. 

Apr. 8-30: April Solo Exhibitions. 

Vermont Stage, Burlington. 862-1497. 

Mar. 1-12: The Syringa Tree. 

Apr. 26-May 7: Jacques Brel IsAlioe and 
Weil and Liuing in Paris. c 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. Masterworks 
concerts at Flynn Center, Burlington. 8 p.m. 

(800) 876-9293. 

• Mar. 11: Mass in the Time ofWar by Flaydn and 
Dona Nobis Pacem by Vaughan Williams. 

• May 6: Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 by Bach, 
Piano Concerto No. 2 by Chopin and Petrouchka 
by Stravinsky. 


SPRING 

HIGHLIGHTS 

May 7 Billings 
Farm Plowing 
Match, Woodstock: A 
groundbreaking spring 
event! Every year oxen and draft horse 
drivers head to Billings to be judged on 
depth and evenness of furrows, overall 
quality of the work and how well they 
work as a team with their animals. 
Visitors can see all that plus ox-yoke and 
rope-making demonstrations and take 
a ride in a horse-drawn wagon. Doors 
open at 9 a.m.; competition, 10:30 a.m- 
3 p.m., 457-2355, www.billingsfarm.org. 

May 12-14: Hildene Needlework 

Show, Manchester: Keep Mom in 
stitches: celebrate Mother's Day 
weekend at this annual show that 
includes morę than 20 categories of 
needlework: embroidery, quilt applique, 
crewel, cross-stitch, knitting, crochet 
and weaving, all displayed in the former 
home of RobertTodd Lincoln. Visit the 
needlework boutique, buy a raffle ticket 
for a Claire Murray hooked rug, see the 
other exhibits at Hildene, including The 
Personal Abraham Lincoln and Vermont 
and the North Shire in the Civil War or 
stroił the gardens and trails. Show, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., 367-1144, www.hildene.org. 

May 21: Lilac and 
Gardening Sunday, 

Shelburne Museum: Revel in 
the evocative aroma of lilacs 
as you stroił the grounds of 
Shelburne Museum.Take a 
walking tour 
of the collection 
of 400 lilacs or attend 
a presentation on 
organie gardening, 
herbs, garden design 
or growing and 
maintaining lilacs. 
Scavenger hunt and 
craft activities for children, 

10 a.m.- 5 p.m., 985-3346, 
www.shelburnemuseum.org. 



May 28: KeyBank Uermont City 
Marathon, Burlington: Cheer them 
on! One of the most scenie marathon 
courses in the U.S (and some of the 
most enthusiastic spectators) attract 
7,000 runners from around the country 
to the largest sporting event in Vermont. 
One of the best things about it is the 
way Burlington welcomes them all. 

Start time, 8:05 a.m. 863-8412, www. 
runvermont.org. 



V' 




May 27-28: Open Studio Weekend. 

Your annual chance to visit Vermont's 
best craftspeople in their own studios. 
See how they create and get a chance 
to buy from the artist. What could be 
better? 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 223-3380. 
www.vermontcrafts.com 

All Seasot The New England 

Mapie Museum, Pittsford. Learn 
the process that transforms mapie 
sap into syrup, sugar and a host 
of other good things. Hand- 
painted murals, mapie artifacts, 
antique photos and folk-art exhibits 
explain mapie history and folklore. Gift 
shop, free samples of mapie goodies. 
Opens mid-March, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. daily, 
483-9414, www.maplemuseum.com. 


Notę: All dates are inclusive; area codę for 
all telephones is 802. Because the listings were 
compiled last tuinter, there may be changes 
in times or dates ; cali organizers to confirm. 
Travel info: C800WERMONT. UpdatedcaT 
endar at www.VermontVacation.com. 
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Corey Hendrickson Billings Farm & Museum 









VERMQNT 

Events7Attractions 



MAP LOCATION 
OF ADYERTISERS 


Bennington 


0 


Brattleboro 

\ 


1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Ludlow/Weston 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Falls 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champlain Islands 



CAMP 


www.islandsandfarmsvt.com 


1 - 800 - 262-5226 


. 

s°^ V 

* Islands 

&Farms 


Map 22 



ASpecial Invitation 

Gelebrating over 8J Ejears in the farm and garden industrij, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites i jou to visit our storę 
tucked awatj in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spnng.. .the trout ponds are surrounded na 
Pall.. .the pumpkin patch will be filled with su 
Winter.. .ourgft shop will spark 1 “ " :j - L '~ L ~' 


i with flowers 
illed with surprises • 
rkle with Christmas 


spirit. Our beautiful Log Gąbin Gift Shop is nestled amonglO acres of 
displau gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

_ Cnristmas shop o pen Sept. Ist throuejh Christmas Eve. 

iear-round 



_ ąop open i>ept. Ist throu^i C 

A wonderful stop for tne entire familu. Open uear- 
/ith the exception of Jan. lOtn -Peb. lOth. 


f with the exception of Jan. lOtn -reb. lOth. 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. 10 and BaltimorS<d., No. Springfield, VT O^l^O 



1(300) +88-ZĆ+3 « 


/.cogersugć 


Jarhouse.com 


Map 16 


Fletcher Farm School 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


LODJ^OW, YERMONT 

From traditional American Crafts to the 
newest trends in the Arts and Crafts 



Our nationally known instructors teach over 
200+ summer courses; June-September, 7 days 
a week. Fall-Winter-Spring, ofTers 
100+ weekend and 3 to 5 day 


Map 15 
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The Yermont Folklife Center 


www.vermontfolklifccenter.org 


Legendary in 
Big Mountain Slding 
and #1 in Family Fun! 


Brownsville, Vermont 

www.ascutney.com 

CaE today for your FREE 
Ascutney Winter Magazine 

1-800-243-0011 

Map 14 


1 Bring in this ad for a 1 

: FREE T0UR!! 


I 

i ; a i 

*v i ty 800.829.BEAR 

VermontTeddyBear.com I 

I R0UTE 7, SHELBURNE VT i 

YTLS62 expire* 10/31/06 

L —Ml _ M M — *J 

Map 7 
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Hand-hooked Rugs 
WecLyings oj War Rugs 
Wooden Rakes • Hearth Brooms 
Apple Head Dolls 
Whirligigs & Carvings 

Shop and Galler)> Open Ines. - Sat. } l Ia.M.~ 4 p.M. 


Map 9 


SC 

MOUNTAIN RESORT 

cted-ra. Oun. 6 Ot6 SetuuM 


M 




We re on the 
Track 


Track colorful 
trains all 
over town. 

ARRIVAL: 
April 2006 


DEPARTURE: 

Octobcr 2006 




Map 12 


Heritage Shop featuring one of a kind 
heirlooms & traditional art &. crafts 
handed down through the generations 


January 19-June 4 


SCREENED AND SELECTED 

Contemporary Photography & Video Acquisitions 

1999-2005 
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Bring 

the 

colors 
of spring 
indoors. 


New & 
Vintnge 
Ligliting 

Ligii ting 
Restoration 

Custom 

Metalworking 

Filie and 
Unusual Gifts 


Worhing WomJcrs willi Metal & Light ? ★ 


conantcustombrass.com 

270 Pine St., Burlington, VT ★ 800 S32 4482 J 


www.ferries.com 


A REFREiNING SOURGE FoC 
" Ibeas , Information & Inshration " 


R 


ivor 


CG 


gnd 


Home and Garden Supply Co 


Your Complete Garden Supply Source.. 

Plus Fun a Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 
Cut Flowers. Gift Baskets a Floral Arrangements 
for all Oecasions. • We ship UP2. 

802 457-2505 

Rte. 12 N Betwoen Woodstock and Barnard VT. 


Łnjoy ^ 
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[Conant Custom Brassli| 


Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February -June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 


Ifyou love to bakę... 
orjust love to eatl 

ł(lNGj4RXHlIR:FL0l)ll 

Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company. Inc. - 2005 

Map 11 


Map 2 


What are Ljou 
going 

tod< 


to d 


la y* 

Tum to the Calendar of Events 
on page 68 in this issue for a 
sampling of things to do. Or go 
to www.VermontLife.com and 
click on Calendar of Events for 
an up-to-date, comprehensive 
list of events and activities. 


25 Bicycle Tours in Vermont, 3rd edition 

by John S. Freidin 

John Freidin has cycled nearly every paved road in Vermont, and 
brings that experience to bear in this 3rd edition of the States defin- 
itive bicycle touring guide. Detailed maps, precise directions, 
mileage and trip highlights make this an invaluable guide. Sug- 
gested tours rangę from day trips to ovemight with recommenda- 
tions on inns, campgrounds and places to eat. 5 x8, 232 pp., 
paperback. BBTV438 $15.00 plus $3.95 s/h 

Order online 24 hours a day at www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
Cali toll-free: 800-455-3399 (Mon.-Fri., 8:00 - 4:30) 

Or mail: Vermont Life Magazine, 6 Baldwin St v Montpelier, VT 05602 


Tours 


25 sicycfc 
,n V€Ttr»ont 




VERMQNT 

Events Attractions 
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Cabot Visitors’ Center 
Tour the Creamery 
Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot 
800.837.4261 


Cabot Annex Storę 
Nibble our samples 
Rte. 100, Waterburv Ctr. 

802.244.6334 

www.cabotcheese.com 


Come taste the 

World’s 

Best 

Cheddar 




















































Your source 
for NPR News 
& Musie 


88.7 FM 
RUTLAND 

• 

89.5 FM 
WINDSOR 


94.3 FM 

BENNINGTON 

• 

88.5 FM 

ST. JOHNSBURY 

• 

107.9 FM 
BURLINGTON 

• 

94.5 FM 

BRATTLEBORO 

• 

ALL CLASSICAL 
88.1 FM 
NORWICH 

• 

online at 

VPR.NET 


Fourteenth Annual 


Memoriał Day Weekend, May 27-28, 2006 

isit over 250 artists and craftspeople in their 
studios during Vermont's statewide craft Open Studio 
Weekend, May 27-28. Explore the back roads of our beautiful 
State and meet Vermont's talented community of visual artists. 
For information, cali the Vermont Crafts Council at (802) 223-3380 
or visit the VCC web site at www.vermontcrafts.com 


Jennifer Boyer in her studio 


A dazzling collection 
of Vermont contemporary 
and traditional craft 

Kitchen and Glassware 
Fine Furniture • Jewelry 
Painting • Photography 
Pottery and Ceramic 
Sculpture and Fine Craft 
nt Home Furnishings 

Galleries located 


ART 

FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 


Burlington 

®Church St. Marketplace 
85 Church St. 
802.863.6458 


Middlebury 

Next to the falls 
1 Mili St. 
802.388.3177 


cent tr 
www.froghollow.org 
Manchester 

Opposite the Equinox 
Historie Route 7A 
802.362.3321 


Map 2, 8 
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Come see all the great 
changes we've madę 
including bńghter lighting, 
a new food court and, 
yes, comfy seating 
areas. Enjoy! 


Vermonts largest 
enclosed shopping 
destination with 
over 70 great Stores 
& new seating areas. 

Now everyone ; s 
happy! 


Dorset Street 
So. Burlington, VT 
802-863-1066 
Mon-Sat 9:30-9:30 
Sun 11-6 
www.umallvt.com 


Tim from Richmond, VT 


Map 2, 9,18 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


UNIQUE PROPERTIES 


Thetford, Vermont - Forsyth Pond 

Scenie 180 acres with its own 
17+ acre pond. Maturę maples 
and stately pines linę the drive. 
Spectacular gardens. Privacy. A 
screened pagoda for relaxing or for 
evening dinners on the pond. The 
main house is spacious and qual- 
ity-built with a Chateau feeling. 
Separate living ąuarters over a 3-bay garage. Many possibilities for a 
B&B, eąuestrian center or a private compound. $ 1 , 950 , 000 . 




Sharon, Vermont - Top of the World 

4,000 sq. ft. post and beam con- 
temporary with distant moun- 
tain views. Shared interest in 
400+ acres of wooded privacy, a 
lakę, tennis courts, hiking trails 
and pienie areas. Sunny, top qual- 
ity, gourmet kitchen with granite 
counters, spacious and unique. A 
year-round home or a family getaway home. $ 1 , 500 , 000 . 


If you want privacy but accessibility to Dartmouth, Dartmouth Medical 
Facilities, shopping, ski areas in Vermont and New Hampshire, lakes 
and golf, these two properties are well worth coming to see. 


ROGER 
CLARKSON 

^ REALTORS 


i 


Silvette Gardner 
Rob Hawthorne 
Joe Roberto 
Associates 


www.rogerclarkson.com 
14 South Main Street 
Hanover, NH 03755 
(603) 643-6004 



Coveted Basin Harbor 
Area Cottage 

Impeccably maintained & upgraded, 
three bedroom layout with large 
master bedroom and bath suitę 
overlooking Lakę Champlain. Large 
deck overhangs the lakę and is 
connected by path to a private dock. 

Offered at $1,500,000 

www.ChrisVonTrapp.com 
Chris Von Trapp, 800-451-5004 ext. 1113 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 


www.PreviewsVermont.com 


I 

D 


www. VermontLife.com/survey 


What Would You Like to See 
in Vermont Life? 

Take Our Online Reader Survey 


Help us learn morę about our 
readers and make Vermont Life 
even better. Log on to 
www.VermontLife.com/survey 
and answer a short survey 
(about 10 minutes). Our 
survey is absolutely 
anonymous. No personally 
identifying information is 
collected or retained... 

And thanks for your help! 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM Inc. 


Gustom Designed House & Barn Franies 
Autlientically joined in the Vermont Tradition 

•! 

caii 802-434-2120 4 

or send $5 for our complete design portfolio 
P.O. Box 68-M, Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


1.800-636-2424 


www.timberpeg.com 


Lang, Lion & Danis 


HISTORIO BARN-HOME 

Draniatic and unique post/beam multi- 
level home with 5 bedrooms, 3 baths 
and walls of Windows to appreciate the 
landscaped 17.6 acres with a pool, 
pond and gardens galore. Charlotte. 
$825,000 


BAWI EW FARM, FERRISBURGH 

On Lakę Champlain’s Pleasant Bay, 
this property boasts a 6 bedroom, 
1850 farmhouse, barn and 66 acres 
with 710+ ft. of lakeshore & 2 owned 
& 6 leased cottages. Ferrisburgh. 
$1,800,000 


MARBLE ISLAND, COLCHESTER 

This tri-level 4 bedroom home offers 
spectacular lakę and mountain views 
from an open & airy floor plan which 
allows the outside inside. Private 1.5 
lakefront acres. Colchester. 
$949,000 


PEASE MT., CHARLOTTE 

Garden and entertain! 5.6 private 
acres. Great Cape with open kitchen, 
formal dining, fireplaced great room, 
family-library. Lovely woodwork. lst 
floor master, porches. Charlotte. 
$875,000 


SHELBURNE CLIFFS 

10 luxury townhomes & flats on 
I exclusive Shelburne Point with 481 
feet of Lakę Champlain frontage, 
I pool, tennis court, & stunning views. 
I 6.6 acres. Shelburne Point. 

Prices From: $725,000 to 
$1,800,000 


Vennont’s Exceptional Hontes & Properties 

Pilone: (802) 846-7939 Toll Free: (800) 876-6447 
Fax: (802) 864-1910 


yEGENTS 

www.LangLionDavis.com 


PHEASANT HILL FARM 

A rare opportunity adjacent to 
Shelburne Farms, this magnificent 
7,485 s.f. redstone/cedar home offers 
4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, matching stu- 
dio/office and 10.72 acres with 
astounding views. Includes 148 com- 
mon acres, 1+ mile on Lakę 
Champlain. Shelburne. 

$4,500,000 


Wide open 

srace' 




> 


FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIOUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 


The Artisans of Post & Beam. 































































Landl/est 


® 


Marketing Fine Homes, Land & Estates 
Valuation of Complex Properties 

CONSERVATION PLANNING 

Timberland Management & Marketing 









Latidgrote, VT 

TRANQUILITY 

Traditional New England colonial situated on 14.9 
acres overlooking a lovely 3/4 acre private pond. 
Situated near the Green Mountain National Forest 
this home features 3,900 sq. ft. of living area includ- 
ing 4 bedrooms, 4.3 baths, “Eat-in" kitchen. Rec. 
room, hardwood floors, 2 fireplaces, finished “walk- 
out” basement and attached 2-car heated garage. 
Spectacular landscaping includes native stonewalls 
and extensive perennial gardens. $ 1,075,000 

Robert McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Burkę Mountain Region, VT 

BIJRKE MOUNTAIN LODGE 

Vermont farmhouse vernacular style residence 
privately sited on 100 acres set amid panoramie 
and protected mountain views. 7,500+ square 
feet of exceptional living space includes a spa- 
cious master suitę, gourmet kitchen, four moun¬ 
tain view bedroom suites, several fireplaces and 
an indoor pool. Convenient to 1-91 Exceptional 
reereation property. $2, 750,000 

Kristin H. Claire 603-227-2411 


Starksboro, VT 

THE MILLHOUSE 

Built in 1799 and currently operating as a suc- 
cessful bed and breakfast.The Millhouse proper¬ 
ty includes 7 acres, the recently renovated Cape- 
style Miller s house, charming guest cottage.barn 
and historie mili with a charming footbridge 
over the falls of the Lewis Creek that runs 
through the property. Would make a wonderful 
family compound. Price Upon Recpiest 

Wacie B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Barnard, VT 

BEAVER CREEK 

Beaver Creek is a privately sited spectacular 
new home on a beautiful 54 acre parcel with 
views just 6 miles from Woodstock, Vermont. 
Approached by a winding drive which mean- 
ders by two wildlife ponds is this 7000 square 
foot, fourteen room home currently under con- 
struction, featuring state-of-the-art kitchen and 
master bedroom suitę all done with an cxcep- 
tional level of finish. $2,950,000 

Jon Weber 802-457-4977 


Landgroi e, VT 

LAKĘ HOUSE 

Beautifully situated on 7 acres, this 2-story, under- 
stated, 6,000 s.f. contemporary “timber frame” vaca- 
tion home overlooks it’s own private 1 acre lakę. 
The 5 bedroom, 7 bath home has an open floor plan 
including an “eat-in" kitchen, great room w/ natural 
stone fireplace, living room, den & spacious en-suite 
bedrooms. Attached by a covered breezeway is a 
large 3-car garage complete w/ a generous guest or 
caretakers apartment above. $ 1 , 900,000 

Robert McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Wbite Mountain Region, NH 

MEADOW LARK FARM 

Extraordinary estate on 293+ acres of maintained hay- 
fields & woodlands. Tliis private compound offers a 
main residence, caretakers house, guest house and 
barn. Built in 19%, the main residence offers 5 bed¬ 
rooms, 7 baths and an indoor heated pool. Located on 
a dead-end road with ownership of both sides allow- 
ing for complete privacy. Meticulously maintained & 
beautifully landscaped. Ćlose proximity to numerous 
ski resorts, 2 hours from Boston. $3,385,000 

Kristin H. Claire 603-227-2411 


Shelburne Point, VT 

ORCHARD POINT 

One of the few private estate properties within the 
1,400 acre former Webb-Vanderbilt Estate known as 
Shelburne Farms. Extremely private, the property 
offers 6 acres, outstanding views of the Adirondack 
Mountains and easy access to Lakę Champlain along 
it's morę than 1,250 ft. of lakę frontage. Stunning 
7000 sq. ft. masterpiece residence built in 1986, ind. 
main living quarters, 2 separate guest suites, a chil- 
dren s wing and separate caretaker s quarters pool & 
tennis court. $ 3 , 950,000 

Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Putney, VT 

RIVER VIEW FARM 

This spectacular 175 acre working sheep farm fea¬ 
tures over a mile of frontage on the Connecticut 
River. Set amid rolling pastures is a classic, renovat- 
ed 1820 s brick farmhouse w/ multiple barns & out- 
buildings, a farm managers house & an early "capc" 
guesthouse. The farm affords beautiful views to the 
water's edge & the New Hampshire hills beyond. 
River View Farm could be adapted for use as an 
equestrian center or simply as a Gentleman s Farm. 
Convenient access to Interstate-91. $2,150,000 

Robert McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Shelburne Point, Lakę Champlain, \T 

WESTERLY 

Filteen minutes south of downtown Burlington, a pri- 
vate drivcway leads to this seduded 26-acre lakefront 
estate overlooking the broadest portion of Lakę 
Champlain. Built in the mid 1950's. the 5 bedroom 
brick residence of approx. 4,300 sq. ft. offers panoram¬ 
ie views of the lakę & the high peaks of the Adirondack 
Mountains. 1.200 ft. of lakę frontage prmides excellent 
swimming and a protected m(X)ring area. Other 
amenities ind, a water s edge guest cottage. tennis 
court & pool. Subdividable $4,150,000 

Wacie B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Headouarters: 

Ten Post Office Square • Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 
New Hampshire Office: 

Concord, NH 603-228-2020 
Vermont Offices* 

Burlington, VT 802-660-2900 • Woodstock, VT 802-457-4977 • 


www.landvest.com 

The Exclusive Vermont Affiliale of 

CHRISTIFS 

GREAT ESTATES 
Manchester Center, VT 802-362-0925 
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REEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 




^J 


fountains 

Real Estałe Incorporałed 

1,168 + Acres, Duxbury, VT 

An expansive mountaintop forest, located 
between Słowe and Waitsfield along the Route 
100 corridor, offering many unparalleled, high 
elevation building opportunities. Timber Value 
recently set at $840,000 



Price - $1,395,000 

For morę information on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and ruraI estates. 


34 Barre Street, Suitę 2, Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



NEAR KILLINGTON 


360 DEGREE VIEWS 

Phenomenal country estate located 
in an idyllic meadow w/gorgeous 
views from 10 acres. Classic architect- 
designed New England farmhouse, 

4,500 sq. ft., and magnificent carriage 
house, 3,500 sq. ft., for guests or family with fully equipped theatre. 
Lighted tennis court, swimming pool w/cascading Jacuzzi. Minutes 


from skiing, golf and lakes. Color brochure available. $2,125,000. 


18 South Main St, Rutland 
(802) 775-6000 
www.bvandg.com 


Berkley 

Veller 


mu ni ijii 

mi a nn 


6"Greene 

REAL ESTATE 


PIERCE HILL FARM. 

A choice protected property 
consisting of a 3-bedroom, 2-bath 
cape^style home on 120 +/- acres of 
open and wooded land with Burkę 
Mountain views, a post-and-beam 
barn and pond. Sutton. *2335L 
$495,000. Cali Greensboro. 




PANORAMIC VIEWS 
OF MT. MANSFIELD. 

Perfect 3 level, 3 bedroom, 1 fuli 
batb (3/4 bath in progress) chalet 
in a perfect location near Coles 
Pond and approx. 10,000 acres of 
State Fish and Gamę land. A 
tranquil setting for writers, artists, 
or for morę active endeavors including X'Country skiing, 
snowmobiling, walking in the woods, hunting, fishing, sailing, 
kayaking, watching the loons — whatever. Amenities include 


radiant heat, oak floors, cathedral ceiling, quiet loft and wonderful 
pastorał, mountain and sky views. Walden. #2325L $198,000. 
Cali 1 lardwick. 


UNIQUE 


W 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 1965 VT Rr. 114. East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467 - J9 e mail real\ 1 9nekrealescace.com. 
Hardwick Office. P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3 338, e-mail watsonre@together.ner. 

Greensboro Office. P.O. 13**x 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net . 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 



RED 

HOUSE INC. 


Fine Homebuilding 
& 

Historie 

Restoration 




Real Estate Sales & Buyer Representa 
Nightly, Weekly & Seasonal Rental; 
Online Resen ations 

winu i i mvi 



tri 


iLU 

MLS 

ctly 

•/ info@strictlyrealestate.com 

REAL ESTATE RENTALS DEYELOPMENT 


Little Farm 

Bridgewater, Vermont 

Antique cape circa 1850 on 44-/- acres 
with 7 rooms, 3 bedrooms, and 3 baths 
has been nicely updated to preserve 
character while blending modem con- 
veniences and imaginative additions. 
Post and beam bam, fenced pasture for animals, and easily accessible location 
6 miles west ot Woodstock Village for shopping and fine dining and a shoil 
drive to the Green Mt. Horse Association in South Woodstock. $396,000 




Robert Wallace Real Estate 

5 Central Street, Woodstock, Vemiont 05091 
877-227-0242 • www.robertwallacerealestate.com 



concrete countertops 


■ i 

red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 

www.redconcrete.com ■ 802.862.3676 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


www.80Abbott.com 


Nestled at the end of a peaceful tree lined avenue, 
this mid-century contemporary, five bedroom home 
has been tastefully renovated with special materials 
and interesting details. YouMl entertain effortlessly 
in the spacious living room featuring large beautiful 
Windows offering western sunset views and an 
inviting fireplace. The dining room is bright and airy 
and opens to a relaxing poolside patio. A number of 
the first and second floor rooms feature distant views 
of CarnePs Hump. The lower level features knotted pine walls. a wet bar. brick hearth. a 
work shop and storeroom for several hundred bottles of winę. You can have the best of both 
the original details and the modem convenience of updated kitchen, baths, and central air 
conditioning. This home is a wonderful blend of warmth and sophistication with the perfect 
combination of form and function. lt makes an ideał year round residence but is equally 
suited to simply being a Yermont retreat to help you relax and get away from it all. 



BARRE. 


.$295,000 


nww.600Acres.com 

This is what you’ve imagined for so long - a rare 
opportunity to own a grand piece of Vemiont. Parcels of 
land this size are few and far between. Over 600 acres of 
pristine land with incredible. breathtaking panoramie 
views and maturę forest provide the perfect setting for a 
dream home or family compound. This estate size parcel 
features over a mile of private roads and power, a cozy 
care takers house and brook. Thcre are miles of trails on 
the property ready for your outdoor enjoyment. Moose. 
deer and wildlife will delight evcry family member. Privacy and quiet abounds in this Vermont 
paradise bordering 6000 plus acres of conservation land near beautiful Craftsbury village and an easy 
drive from Stowe 



CRAFTSBURY AREA.. 


,$2,500,000 


ww.HappyHollowFarm.com 



This pastorał 75.9 acre estate at the end of a country 
road provides the ultimate privacy and serenity. 

Exceptionally gorgeous, this property offers pristine 
mountain views and lush meadows wherever the eye 
travels. Completely set up for stock with two bams, 
pastures, agricultural/hay fields plentiful water 
supply and a pond, this is a true Vermont farm. 

Enjoy horse back riding, four wheeling, hiking, cross country skiing, snów shoeing and 
snów machining on the many trails that wind throughout the property. The 2,700+/- square 
foot circa 1850 farmhouse has been lovingly renovated over the past three decades to 
maintain its traditional appeal and country charm. Among its many features are soft wood 
floors, wide board floors, a Vermont Castings Vigilant wood stove, brick fireplace and a 
private guest apartment. This is truły a one-of-a-kind property. 

MARSHFIELD$850,000 


www.HeathRoad.com f 

The Hayward farm features an airy cape farmhouse of generous 
proportions with 12 rooms and 5 bedrooms situated in a 
quintessential Vermont country setting on over 25 acres of fields, 
farm land and meadows. Built around 1860, it makes a great 
country retreat or horse property with an abundance of outdoor g£ 
activities at your doorstep. The home has all of the authentic 
original farmhouse features and finishes that have stood the test of 
time including an eat-in-kitchen, first floor laundry, wood stove 
and a screened porch with southerly exposures. Additional land 
up to 125 acres can be purchased to add to your Vermont country 
home. This property is the height of pastorał charm in a lush country setting 



and, best of all, it can be yours. 


CORINTH$300,000 


www.CorinthVT.com 

Located just outside the idyllic town of Corinth, this home is U 
situated in a gorgeous Vermont country setting convenient to 1-91 
and Dartmouth College. It is a one-of-a-kind getaway offering 
privacy in a peaceful setting. Six acres of well landscaped 
grounds feature stone walls, a brick patio, fruit trees, a three bay 
garage, out buildings, a brick smoke house and two large trout 
stocked ponds. Natural wood and stone abound both inside and 
out. Two big decks create easy outdoor entertaining. The wide 
open floor plan showcascs the fireplace with a floor to ceiling 
river rock surround and vaulted ceiling. Whether you are looking for a year round home with easy access 
to snowmobile trails. hiking, boating and golfing or simply a vacation retreat. this is Vermont at its finest.. 

CORINTH$365,000 



www.249HHlsideDrive.com 

Set amid the rolling hills of Vcrmont you can see Mount 
Washington and the entire New Hampshire Presidcntial 
Mountain rangę from this beautiful ranch home. Locatcd high on 
a hill at the end of a private drive, this is the Vermont retreat 
you’ve been looking for. The home is situated on 13+ acres of 
peace. quiet, privacy and stunning views. The wonderful open 
floor plan features 4 bedrooms and 3 baths combincd with a 
large kitchen with ample storage and countcr space. Wall-to-wall carpet. a 3 
season porch. large deck. main lcvel master suitę and a huge family room that 
opens to the lawn to expand leisure activities to the out-of-doors are among the 
many features that you are surę to enjoy. A three bay. heated garage is perfect 
for storing the snowmobiles. ATV’s. tractors. boats and all the other toys that 
today’s activc family enjoys. Once you see it you will want to own it. Opportunity is 

CORINTH$425,000 



knocking. 



www.BCKReaIEstate.com 

83 No. Main St., Barre 
(802) 479-3366 


* 15 State St., Montpelier 

Herg. Camiol/I & Kent Real Estate (802) 229-4242 


John Biondolillo 


Happiness is... 

...Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 


Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&Bs, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

-Specializing in Yermont Pro pert ies- 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888-362-5007 

www.hospitalityconsultants.com 


“Not Expensive_ Just looks It...” 



Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 

Affordable quality handerafted frames 
Free brochure available 

Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 


YERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, Hinesburg, Yermont05461 «802-453-3727 



SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year (four issues) $15.95 
Cali toll free: 1-800-284-3243, ext. 0616. 
Order Online: www.VermontLife.com. 



Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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RETREATS 


I 

I 


VERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 


To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262;or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


ADVENTURE/0UTD00R 


I WONDER WALKS: Walking, hiking, 
snowshoeing tours, guided, self-guided. 
Bristol, VT (877) 897-7175, 
www.wonderwalks.com. 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 


INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www. looknortharcticarts.com 


21 ? 

Ji 


I Tclephonc to visit our by appointment only 

Iga 11ery in Guildhall,Vermont 802.676.3967 



PAINT THE MAGIC OF VERMONT! 

Workshops in watercolor, oil, acrylic, pas¬ 
tel. Four Seasons Studios, 17 Waydon Rd.. 
Cambridge, VT 05444, 

www.art-in-vermont.com 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont businesses 
■lor sale. Cali for extensive free catalog of 
■listings. (802) 985-2220, 
■www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS. An organization of forty of 
Vermont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontlurnituremakers.com. 


MAIL ORDER 


EVERYONE LOVES GOOD FOOD! 

Send a Vermont custom-designed specialty 
food gift pack. 100% Guaranteed sińce 
1985. Order online at 
www.pfudge.com. 


REAL ESTATE 


Offering a Fine Selection 
of Eąuestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745 , ext 705 

WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 



Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$48/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


BARRETT & COMPANY, GRAFTON, 

VT. Over 34 years of sales and rentals of 
fine country properties. When experience 
matters, cali us. (802) 843-2390, 

www.VermontPropertyForSale.com. 

NY LAKEFRONT ACREAGE. Private, 
beautifully wooded parcels along pristine 
lakę. Road frontage & Utilities. Ideał for 
peace, quiet & great family retreat. 4-24 
acre lots starting @ $79,900. EZ financing. 
Cali Cabelas Trophy Props./C&A. (800) 
229-7843, www.landandcamps.com 

GRAFTON, VERMONT - Rated #6 of 
“Most Beautiful Places In America” by USA 
News. Heritage homes. Choice land. Sales 
and rentals. Cali Hughes Associates. 

(802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 

LOOKING FOR A FARM IN VER- 
MONT? I specialize in Vermont farms. 

Cali Realtor Preston Bristow of Woodstock 
Properties. (802) 457-1322, 
www. FarmsinVermont.com. 


BUTCHER BLOCKS, professional grade 
cutting boards, winę racks, cheese boards, 
and morę. Laser engraving of names/logos 
availabie. Great corporate and kitchen 
enthusiast gift ideas! 
www.vermontbutcherblock.com. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT- 
TON BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, 
Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 
40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755- 
6050. www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and 

Property Information. Sugarbush Invest- 
ment Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 

www.sugarbushvt.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 
BOARDMAN REALTY. Exceptional pre- 
views, olferings. 346 Shelburne Rd., Burl¬ 
ington, VT 05401. (800) 451-5004, 
www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affili- 
ate for Christies Great Estates. (802) 457- 
4977. www.LandVest.com. 


MARRIAGE RETREATS with a profes¬ 
sional couple, 20 years experience, (800) 
707-4566, 

www.marriagequest.org. 


ST0VES 



AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 


tasting food. T\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enaniel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 3063 Lower Barneti IliII 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 


VACATION RENTALS 


ENJOY WINTER AT SILVER LAKĘ, 

Barnard, VT. The Lakeshore House, 
once a tavern and inn, has been beauti¬ 
fully restored and now features 2 perfectly 
appointed apartments. Ice skate on the lakę 
or ski nearby. Enjoy our syrup and winę, 
then dinner at the Barnard Inn — all inclu- 
sive. (877) 4VT-LAKE or 
www.lakeshorevt.com. 

STOWE BECKWITH VACATION 
RENTALS. “Stowe s luxury rental agent”. 
Beautiful vacation homes of all sizes. 
Located under the Blacksmith, in the center 
of Stowe village. (802) 253-8858. Visit our 
website for detailed photos: 
www.BeckwithRentals.com. 

NEW LAKEFRONT YEAR-ROUND 
VACATION HOME on Harvey s Lakę, 
West Barnet, Vermont. Sleeps 7. Very pri- 
vate. $900/week peak season (June 17 - Sep- 
tember 2); otherwise $800/week. Cali (802) 
633-2220 or 

email: sangene@kingcon.com. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM 
VACATIONS. Rooms and 3-bedroom 
apartment. Working farm. Heart of foliage. 
Skiing, hiking &C snowmobiling. Non- 
smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. 
4080 Mack Mountain Road, West Danville, 
VT 05873. (802) 563-2025. 
macbain@kingcon.com. 

FULLY EQUIPPED CABIN WITH 
VIEWS and pond in the hills of Central 
Vermont. A perfect getaway. Reasonable 
daily or weekly rates. 

(802) 456-1452. 

100S OF VT VACATION RENTALS for 

rent by owners and agencies on-line at 

www.vermontproperty.com. 
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Postscript 


Hey, Dont Blow 
Your Top! 

R uby^crowned kinglets are tiny 
birds only about four inches 
long. But dont get a małe excited 
or he might flash his red crown at you! 

This series of photos by naturalist and 
photographer Bryan Pfeiffer, co-author 
of Birdwatching in Vermont , shows three 
different birds and something many birders 
never see — the kinglet’s explosive red 
crown. Ruby-crowned kinglets spend much 
of their time darting about the woods in 
search of food or a matę. Males flash their 
crowns to compete with other males, or 
when they sing their rich, bubbly song to 
females. They will be singing it in April, 
May and June in evergreen woods and 
other habitats throughout Yermont. 
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quick access to information 
>m our advertisers, go to 
VermontLife.com and click 
our VL AdLink button. 
ee o verleaf for morę details. 



7L ;VJLui:s 

OR... 

Simply circle the 
advertisers’ reader 
service numbers on the 
card at right. 

Allow three to five weeks 
for deliyery. 



Heart of the Village Inn 139 

Homeplace B&B 145 

Hospitality Consultants 154 

Inn on the Green 144 

J Morgan’s Steakhouse 196 

Johnson Woolen Mills 156 

Lakę Champlain Ferries 165 

LandVest 174 

Lang, Lion & Davis 113 

Liberty Head Post & Beam 185 

Liberty Hill Farm 179 

Look North * 

Marvin Windows & Doors 155 

McKernon Group 110 

Meryl Lebowitz, Artist 192 

Middlebury College Center for Arts 182 
Middlebury Inn 137 

Mountain Road Resort 128 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort 109 

Mt Nebo Gallery * 

New Dimension Homes 127 

Night Eagle Wilderness Adventures 135 
Northern Design 126 

Ogden & Chalmers 171 

Palmer House Resort 106 

Paradise Motor Inn 181 

Peter D. Watson Agency 125 

Pillsbury Manor Properties 169 

Pompanoosuc Mills 121 

Powder Trap Inc 120 

Quechee Lakes Development 142 

Red Concrete 176 

Red House Inc 160 


Reluctant Panther Inn 141 

River Bend Home and Garden Supply 180 
Robert Carl Williams Associates 193 

Robert Wallace Real Estate 167 

Roger Clarkson Realtors 170 

Rutland Partnership 143 

Sangamon & Betsey Cox 105 

Sol Matę Socks 124 

Spruce Peak 168 

Strictly Real Estate 166 

Timberpeg East Inc 112 

Topnotch Resort and Spa 123 

University Mail 200 

Vermont Artisan Designs 175 

Vermont Country Storę 115 

Vermont Crafts Council 147 

Vermont Dept of Forests & Parks 161 
Vermont Dept of Tourism & Mktg 164 
Vermont Folklife Center 183 

Vermont Frames 129 

Vermont Islands & Farms 101 

Vermont Pinnacle Homes 148 

Vermont Teddy Bear 130 

Vermont Vemacular Design 158 

Village at Fillmore Pond 184 

Von Bargen’s 190 

Wake Robin Corp 114 

Weather Hill Restoration 159 

William’s Inn 157 

Windham Hill Inn 189 

Windridge Tennis Camps 136 

Woodstock Soapstone Co 


*Advertisers notparticipating in Reader Seruice program 

FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Spring 2006 

Do not use after June 30, 2006 

Send us this card for FREE information ab out products and seruices adoertised in this issue. 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 
Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 
Email_ 


Subcribe to Yermont Life 

Circle # 254 below, 

I I New Subscription 
I 1 Renewal 

or cali 800-284-3243,ext. 4613 
We will bill you later (USA only) 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 

Please limit to 12 selections. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 



How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to adrertisers’ Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit submit. 

You ll receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 



How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 



We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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Naples, FL 34101-3050 
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You cant put just anything in a well-designed home. 



Never choose between form and function. Marvin Windows and doors pass the tests of time 
weather and wear. The industrys most durable exteriorcladding stays strong with a finish that 
exceeds even commercial standards. Built to resist chipping, chalking and fading-year after 
year. Ali with sophisticated hardware and ergonomie handles that work as smooth as they bok. 
Cali 1 888-537-8261 or leam morę at marvin.com/thedifference. 


MARVINv: 

Windows and D O O i 


Madę for you. 


hJBSK 








































































Y O U ' R E IN V E R M O N T . 


Far from the pressures of work and the constant din of hectic daily routines, there s a perfect spot 
where you can reconnect, not only with your loved ones, but with yourself. There are 50 beautiful, 
distinctive State parks spread across Yermont providing endless opportunities 


for camping, biking, boating, fishing, swimming, bird watching, and so 
much morę. This year, come to Yermont and explore your true naturę. 



YERMON' 


Reserve your space at a Yermont State Park online at www.vtstateparks.com 


A V E R M O N T LIFE 


www.VermontVacation.cc 

1-800-VERMOf 





















